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...  is  a  terrific  slogan  promoting  the  School  Breakfast 
Program! 

It  is  also  the  theme  of  the  first  ever  School  Breakfast  Art 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  School  Nutrition  Ser- 
vices. Jenny  Lemeshow,  a  junior  at  Amherst  Regional  High 
School  is  the  winner  of  the  Art  Contest  and  $1 00.  cash  prize 
donated  by  the  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council. 
Jenny's  winning  entry  was  chosen  from  among  more  than 
200  entries  submitted. 

The  caricature/artwork  will  be  used  in  Bureau  of  School 
Nutrition  Services  School  Breakfast  Program  promotions. 
The  Bureau  is  in  the  process  of  printing  and  then  distributing 
bookcovers  to  students  at  schools  where  the  breakfast 
program  is  already  in  place. 

Congratulations  and  thanks  to  Jenny  for  catching  the  spirit 
of  "School  Breakfast  .  .  .  It's  A  Great  Start  To  Being 
Smart!" 
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Greetings!  I  hope  all  of  you  have  enjoyed  a  relaxing  and 
stimulating  summer  holiday.  Hopefully  you  are  returning  to 
school  refreshed,  invigorated  and  ready  to  provide  quality 
meals  to  students. 

Each  school  year  opens  with  new  initiatives  and  some 
changes  in  regulations  and  procedures.  Beginning  with  the 
1992-93  school  year,  a  new  review  program,  the  Coordi- 
nated Review  Effort  (CRE)  replaces  the  Assessment,  Im- 
provement and  Monitoring  System  (AIMS)  review  process. 
Considerable  negotiation  took  place  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association.  A  team  of  school  food  service 
directors  participated  in  the  development  of  the  final  review 
documents.  An  article  on  page  6  of  this  newsletter  ad- 
dresses the  implications  of  CRE  for  school  districts.  Our 
colleagues  in  New  York  state  tell  us  that  CRE  is  easier  than 
AIMS! 

CRE  reviews  will  be  conducted  by  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
School  Nutrition  Services  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  as  were  AIMS  reviews.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  staff  may  join  us  for  some  of  the 
reviews.  They  will  assist  us  in  implementation  of  the  new 
process. 

The  Direct  Certification  Process  has  been  instituted  in 
Massachusetts!  During  the  week  of  August  10,  1992,  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  mailed  no- 
tices to  those  eligible  for  Food  Stamps  and  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  These  notices  may  be 
used  in  place  of  applications  in  those  school  districts  that 
opted  to  participate  in  the  process.  Direct  Certification  will 
benefit  the  recipients  as  it  will  make  it  easier  to  receive  meal 
benefits;  schools  will  benefit  by  having  additional  students 
participate  in  the  meal  program  and  will  have  fewer  applica- 
tions to  verify  as  these  notices  need  not  be  verified. 

Last  Spring,  applications  were  solicited  for  USDA's  Best 
Practice  Awards.  We  were  proud  to  select  5  nominees 

(continued  on  page  5) 


Nutrition  and  Your  Health: 

Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans 


Food  Groups 
Suggested  Serving 


& 


M*    Fats 

,$88*.  Sugars 
4«i($<feraf/on 


Milk,  yogurt 

&cheese 
2-3  servings 


Meats, 

poultry,  fish, 

dry  beans 

&  peas, 

eggs  &  nuts 

2-3  servings 


Vegetables 

3-5 

servings 
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Breads,  cereals,  rice,  and  pasta 
6-11  servings 


Seven  simple,  positive  statements  represent  the  basis  for 
nutritional  health  and  nutrition  education  policy  for  healthy 
Americans  in  our  society  today.  These  simple  guidelines 
reflect  the  most  current  research  regarding  diet  and  health. 
The  following  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  discussing  the 
Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans.  This  article  addresses  the 
first  two  guidelines. 


Dietary  Guidelines  for  Rmericans 

•  Eat  a  uariety  of  foods 

•  Maintain  o  healthy  weight 

•  Choose  a  diet  low  In  fat,  saturated 
fat,  and  cholesterol 

•  Choose  a  diet  with  plenty  of  ueg- 
etebles,  fruits,  and  grain  products 

•  Use  sugars  only  In  moderation 

•  Use  salt  and  sodium  only  in  modera- 

tion 

•  If  you  drink  alcoholic  beuerages,  do 

so  in  moderation 


I.    Eat  a  Uariety  of  Foods 

This  statement  sounds  logical  enough.  When  TV  ads  shout 
". . .  contain  1 00%  of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowance 
for  10  essential  vitamins  and  minerals,"  one  might  figure 
that  a  bowl  of  fortified  cereal  will  cover  the  body's  needs. 
Too  many  people  eat  a  limited  high  fat,  fast  food  diet  and 
pop  a  vitamin  pill  and  figure  they  are  covered  nutritionally. 
The  truth  is  that  good  nutrition  is  more  complex  than  that. 
The  human  body  requires  more  than  40  different  nutrients  j 
for  good  health.  Medical  and  health  scientists  are  still  | 
learning  about  the  effects  of  the  source  of  nutrients  on  long 
term  health  and  chronic  diseases  such  as  cancer.  For 
example,  the  understanding  that  fat  and  fiber  affect  diges- 
tive cancers  is  relatively  new. 

The  new  Food  Guide  Pyramid  (see  left)  is  designed  to  show 
Americans  the  way  the  Food  Groups  complement  one; 
another1.  There  are  no  perfect  foods.  No  single  food; 
supplies  everything  the  body  needs.  Choosing  from  a1 
variety  of  foods  is  the  safest  way  to  get  all  the  nutrients  j 
needed. 

"Suggested  servings"  are  listed  in  ranges  because  individu- : 
als  have  different  needs  because  of  body  size,  activity , 
levels,  chronic  disease,  and  overall  health. 

Remember.  Healthy  people  usually  can  get  enough  es-  '• 
JVsential  nutrients  by  eating  a  variety  of  foods. 


II. Maintain  a  Healthy  Weight 


So  what  does  the  government  mean  by  "healthy  weight 
The  answer  is  really  different  for  every  individual.  There  is 
no  exact  answer,  nor  is  there  a  precise  way  to  describe 
"healthy  weight".  Whether  ones  weight  is  "healthy"  de- 
pends on  how  much  of  the  weight  is  fat,  where  in  the  body 
the  fat  is  located,  and  whether  you  have  weight  related 
medical  problems  or  a  family  history  of  such  problems. 

The  table  on  facing  page,  Suggested  Weights  for  Adults 
provides  guidelines  for  estimating  "healthy"  weight.  The 
higher  weights  in  the  ranges 
generally  apply  to  men  who 
tend  to  have  more  muscle  and 
bone,  than  women. 

Remember  that  everyone  is 
different.  Heredity  plays  an 
important  role  in  what  one's 
normal  weight  is.  Some 
people  seem  to  be  able  to  eat 
whateverthey  want  and  never 
gain  an  ounce.  Others  seem 
to  gain  weight  just  looking  at 
food. 


. 
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Table.  Suggested  Weights  for  Adults 
Height1  Weight  in  pounds2 


> 


5'0" 

5'V 

5'2" 

5'3" 

5'4" 

5'5" 

5'6" 

57" 

5'8" 

5'9" 

5*10' 

5'1V 

6'0" 

6'V 

6-2" 

6'3" 

6*4" 

6'5" 

6'6" 


19  to  34 
years 

397- 128 

101-132 

104-137 

107-141 

111-146 

114-150 

118-155 

121-160 

125-164 

129-169 

132-174 

136-179 

140-184 

144-189 

148-195 

152-200 

156-200 

160-211 

164-216 


35  years 
and  over 

108-138 
111-143 
115-148 
119-152 
122-157 
126-162 
130-167 
134-172 
138-178 
142-183 
146-188 
151-194 
155-199 
159-205 
154-210 
168-216 
168-216 
177-228 
182-234 


1Without  shoes. 

2Without  clothes. 

HTie  higher  weights  in  the  ranges  generally  apply  to  men, 

who  tend  to  have  more  muscle  and  bone;  the  lower 

weights  more  often  apply  to  women,  who  have  less 

muscle  and  bone. 

Source:  Derived  from  National  Research  Council,  1989. 
* S 

The  "pinch  an  inch"  test  is  still  a  good  estimator  of  excess 
body  fat.  Try  this:  Grasp  the  skin  at  your  waist  and  measure 
the  thickness  of  the  skinfold.  If  it's  greaterthan  an  inch,  it  may 
be  time  to  lose  weight. 


Remember: 

Healthy  weight  is  best  maintained 
through  a  balance  of  good 
eating  habits  and  reasonable 
exercise.  If  weight  loss  is 
necessary,  set  reasonable 
long  term  goals. 


References: 

1.  "USDA's  Food  Guide  Pyramid'.  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  Number 
249.  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service,  April  1992. 

2.  "Nutrition  and  Your  Health:  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans",  Home 
and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  232,  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service, 
November  1990. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  WEEK 
October  12-16, 1992 

kicks  off  the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association's  'Shape  Yoor  Future"  campaign. 
This  slogan  will  be  used  for  the  next  five  years  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  emphasize  the  im- 
pact of  proper  nutrition  and  fitness 
choices  in  shaping  the  future  of  stu- 
dents. 


ASFSA  presented  two  cre- 
ative menus  for  National 
School  Lunch  Week  in  the 
February  1992  issue  of 
School  Food  Service  Jour- 
nal.    Most  of  the  recipes 

were  adapted  from  USDA  recipe  cards 

and  are  listed  below. 


^  MENU1  ^\ 

Grilled  Unbreaded  Chicken  Breast  on  Whole  Wheat  Bun 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  with  Low  -calorie  Ranch  Dressing 

Seasoned  Italian  Style  Green  Beans 

Baked  Fruit  Bar 

Milk 


Menu  Analysis 

Milk  TvDe 

w/Skim           w/1% 

Wtf% 

Calories 

706.5              716.5 

732.5 

Fat 

23.2  g             24.2  g 

27.2  g 

Fiber 

6.38  g             6.38  g 

6.38  g 

Percentage  of 

calories  from  fat 

29.5                30.4 

33.2 

<- 

MENU  2 

Baked  Rotini  with  Garlic  Bread 

Confetti  Salad  with  Low-calorie  Ranch  Dressing 

Seasoned  Italian  Style  Green 

Beans 

Baked  Fruit  Bar 

Milk 

Menu  Analysis 

Milk  TvDe 

w/Skim          w/1% 

w/2% 

Calories 

781                 791 

811 

Fat 

24.8  g             25.8  g 

28.8  g 

Fiber 

5.42  g             5.42  g 

5.42  g 

Percentage  of 

calories  from  fat 

28.6                29.4 

31.9 

The  February  1992  issue  of  School  Food  Service  Journal 
includes  recipes  for  the  following  items:  Whole  Wheat  Buns, 
Baked  Rotini,  Garlic  Bread,  Confetti  Salad  and  Baked  Fruit 
Bar. 


BEATING  THE  ODDS 


.  In  the  Weight 
Loss  Game 


Anybody  who  has  attempted  a 
"diet",  knows  how  frustrating  the 
ordeal  can  be.  Many 
people  are  willing  to  try 
every  new  diet  gimmick 
that  comes  along.  Su- 
permarket scandal 
sheets  proclaim  a  new 
"Miracle  Diet"  every  other 
week  because  their  read- 
ers thrive  on  them.  Ever 
wonder  why  there  are  so  many  new  diet  schemes?  It  just 
one  or  two  of  them  worked  safely,  there  would  not  be  a  need 
for  the  newest  "eat  all  you  want  and  lost  ten  pounds  per 
week"  diet  or  other  'loo  good  to  be  true"  diet. 

Research  has  shown  that  those  people  who  lost  and  then 
successfully  managed  their  weight  shared  some  common 
bonds.  According  to  John  Foreyt,  Director  of  the  Nutrition 
Research  Clinic  at  the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  the 
following  recommendations  are  key  aspects  of  successful 
weight  management.* 

•  Regular  physical  activity.  Exercise  not  only  increases 
caloric  expenditure,  it  increases  feelings  of  well-being  and 
perceived  energy  level.  Studies  also  suggest  exercise 
can  be  affective  in  regulating  appetite.  However,  the 
challenge  is  to  incorporate  exercise  into  other  lifelong 
habits. 

•  Smaller,  more  frequent  meals.  Eating  smaller,  more 
frequent  meals  throughout  the  day  helps  maintain  blood 
sugar  levels  and  avoids  feelings  of  starvation,  which  lead 
to  binging. 

•  Gradual  changes.  Those  who  make  gradual  changes  in 
diet  and  exercise  are  more  likely  to  successfully  manage 
their  weight  in  the  long  run,  then  those  who  make 
dramatic  changes  at  once. 

•  Internal  motivation.  Those  who  demonstrate  internal 
motivation  such  as  "I'm  doing  this  to  be  in  charge  of  my 
life",  are  more  successful  in  weight  management  than 
those  who  focus  an  external  reasons  such  as  "fitting  into 
a  new  pair  of  jeans". 

•  Positive  health  benefits.  Focusing  on  positive  health 
benefits  such  as  an  ability  to  walk  further  without  being 
winded,  increases  the  chances  of  successful  long  term 
weight  management. 


•  Social  support.  Long  term  weight  management  is  easie 
when  individuals  are  supported  in  their  goals  by  family , 
friends,  colleagues  and  treatment  support  groups. 

To  the  dieter  and  non-dieter,  the  obese  and  the  lean,  these 
suggestions  probably  sound  pretty  logical.  The  first  three 
recommendations  are  behavioral  aspects,  the  next  two  are 
internal  components  and  the  last  is  external  and  reall>; 
difficult  for  the  dieter  to  control. 

Ultimately,  successful  weight  management  is  dependent  or 
a  variety  of  factors.  Weight  loss  goals  must  be  moderate  arc , 
realistic  to  be  achievable. 

"'Weight  Management  -  Making  the  Leap  to  a  Healthy  Life "  in  Fooj 
Insight.  IFIC  Food  Education  Foundation. 


DIRECT 
CERTIFICATION 

The  School  Committeesof  89  com- 
munities have  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  this  Office  to  participate 
in  the  Direct  Certification  process. 
By  this  process,  children  eligible 
for  Food  Stamps  or  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  have 
been  automatically  deemed  eligible 
for  Free  school  meals  upon  presentation  of  documentation 
from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
(DPW).  These  forms  were  mailed  by  DPW  to  each 
eligible  child  in  the  participating  schools  in  mid  August. 

If  the  student  or  his  (her)  family  wished,  they  brought  the 
signed  yellow  form  to  the  school.  This  form  took  the  place 
of  a  Free  and  Reduced  Price  Meal  Application  for  that 
student.  The  child  was  then  eligible  for  free  school  lunch, 
breakfast  or  participation  in  the  Special  Milk  Program.  No 
further  application  was  necessary.  This  form  took  prece- 
dence over  any  application. 


As  in  the  past,  Letters  to  Households  and  Free  and 
Reduced  Meal  Applications  had  to  be  distributed  to  all 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  This  was 
necessary  to  avoid  overt  identification.  If  a  student  had 
received  and  submitted  a  notice  from  DPW,  no  application 
had  to  be  completed.  The  form  when  signed  and  returned 
to  the  school  was  sufficient  to  qualify  a  student  to  receive 
meal  benefits. 


The  Direct  Certification  Process  should  prove  to  be  of 
benefit  to  school  districts  in  reducing  their  paper  work  and 
expediting  the  issuance  of  benefits  for  Free  meals. 
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(Best  Practices 
Awards 

The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  created 
Best  Practices  Awards  in  1992 
to  recognize  outstanding  prac- 
tices in  school  food  service.  The 
awards  program  was  designed 
to  encourage  and  reward  excel- 
lence in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  (NSLP)  and  the  School  Breakfast  Program 
(SBP)  at  both  regional  (USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
has  divided  the  nation  into  seven  regions)  and  national 
levels. 

The  Department  of  Education's  Bureau  of  School  Nutrition 
Services,  which  administers  the  NSLP  and  SBP  in  Massa- 
chusetts, selected  Massachusetts  Best  Practices  Awards  in 
five  of  seven  categories.  The  five  state  winners  and  regional 
nominees  were: 

Chicopee  Public  Schools  (Joanne  Lennon) 
Nutrition  Education/Awareness 

Billerica  Public  Schools  (Jane  Ford) 
Creativity  in  Menu  Planning 

The  Cotting  School,  Lexington  (Linda  Bondini) 
Accommodating  Students  with  Special  Needs 

Shirley  Public  Schools  (Patricia  Stern) 
Marketing/Increasing  Participation 

Oxford  Public  Schools  (Angela  Scolaro) 
Innovative  Cafeteria  Practices 

In  the  seven  award  categories,  three  Massachusetts  nomi- 
nees were  selected  for  awards  for  USDA's  Northeast  Re- 
gion and  have  been  nominated  for  National  Best  Practices 
Awards.  Three  out  of  forty-nine  national  nominations  are 
from  Massachusetts.  Those  regional  winners  are  Chicopee 
Public  Schools,  Billerica  Public  Schools  and  The  Cotting 
School. 

At  this  time,  National  Award  winners  had  not  been  selected 
but,  USDA  plans  to  present  the  awards  during  National 
School  Lunch  Week,  October  12  through  16. 

Congratulations  to  the  State  winners  and  "the  Best  of 
Luck"\o  the  National  nominees! 

New  Directions 

Editor Stephen  Carey 

Lay  Out  &  Design Lynn    Boston 

Bureau  Director Mary  Jo  Cutler 

Section  Heads: 

School  Nutrition  Programs Elizabeth  Waldron 

Food  Distribution Joanne  Morrissey 

Special  Nutrition  Programs Donna  Hooper 


(From  the  Director's  Desk,  continued  from  page  1.) 
from  Massachusetts.  (See  article :  Best  Practice  awards,  on 
this  page).  These  applications  were  forwarded  to  USDA's 
Northeast  regional  office.  USDA  evaluated  applications 
from  the  seven  Northeast  states  and  selected  seven  win- 
ners. Three  of  Massachusetts  nominees  were  chosen. 
These  three  applications  have  been  forwarded  to  USDA  in 
Washington.  We  look  forward  to  the  announcement  of  the 
national  winners! 

USDA  will  publish  a  booklet  describing  the  projects  of  all  of 
the  regional  winners.  This  information  will  be  beneficial  for 
all  school  food  service  operators  as  it  will  provide  creative 
and  successful  ideas  for  program  improvement. 

A  two  day  training  program  for  New  Directors  will  be 
presented  on  October  6  and  20, 1 992  as  part  of  the  Bureau's 
fall  training  schedule.  The  workshop  will  be  held  at  Keefe 
Vocational  Technical  High  School  in  Framingham.  Those 
wishing  an  intensive  refresher  course  are  encouraged  to 
attend  as  are  all  new  directors. 

The  Stalker  Institute's  program  for  Fall,  1992  is  ready  for 
distribution.  Please  see  page  8  for  a  list  of  Fall  Course 
offerings.  The  registration  is  due  now. 

I  hope  you  begin  this  school  year  proud  of  the  role  you  play 
in  providing  children  an  essential  element  of  their  develop- 
ment. Your  provision  of  nutritious  meals  assists  children  in 
classroom  learning  and  reinforces  their  understanding  of 
nutrition.      You   have  ^      a 

helped    them    get    a     \,^^^j.  j4>  LuZ&l 
"healthy  start"  in  life! 


>- 


CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES 

The  Office  of  Finance  and  Management  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  requires  that  grant 
recipients  receive  approval  of  capital  expenditures  from  the 
granting  agency.  This  means  that  school  food  service 
programs  must  receive  specific  written  authorization  from 
the  Bureau  of  School  Nutrition  Services  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education  for  capital  equipment  ex- 
penditures. This  authorization  must  be  obtained  prior  to  the 
purchase. 

Capital  equipment  is  defined  as  "an  article  of  tangible  ... 
property  that  has  a  useful  life  of  more  than  two  years  and 
acquisition  cost  of  $500  or  more."  7  CFR  3015. 

When  planning  a  capital  expenditure,  please  submit  a 
written  request  for  the  use  of  revolving  account  funds.  The 
request  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  "Supplemen- 
tary Financial  Report"  completed  year-to-date.  The  Supple- 
mentary Financial  Report  provides  a  Monthly  Cash  Flow 
Statement  and  Monthly  Status  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  for 
the  Revolving  Fund. 

Capital  Expenditures  purchased  with  school  district  funds 
separate  from  the  School  Food  Service  Revolving  Account 
do  not  require  Bureau  of  School  Nutrition  Services  ap- 
proval. 


The  Coordinated  Review  Effort  (CRE)  replaces  AIMS 
Reviews,  effective  the  1992-93  School  Year. 

WHAT  DOES 

A  COORDINATED  REVIEW 

MEAN  TO  YOU? 


A  coordinated  review  is  only 
one  part  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  partnership. 

Under  coordinated  review: 

•  State  agencies  and  FNS 
Regional  Offices  coordi- 
nate review  activity  to 
make  sure  efforts  are  not 
duplicated. 

•  A  standard  review  form 
makes  sure  that  all  critical 
areas  are  reviewed  the 
same  way  for  all  schools. 

•  Critical  areas  of  review 
are:  eligibility  certification, 
meal  counting  and  claim- 
ing, and  food  items. 


General  areas  of  review 

are:  the  free  and  reduced  price  process,  meal  patterns, 
civil  rights,  monitoring,  and  reporting,  recordkeeping  re- 
sponsibilities, sanitation  and  food  storage. 

School  food  authorities  are  reviewed  once  every  4-year 
cycle. 


Check  your  procedures! 


Do  you: 

□  Approve  each  child's  eligibility  forf  ree  or  reduced  price 
meals  correctly? 

□  Have  a  system  to  issue  benefits  and  to  update  the 
eligibility  of  children  approved  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches? 

□  Serve  lunches  that  contain  the  required  food  items? 
l)     Base  claims  for  reimbursement  on  accurate  lunch 

counts  taken,  by  category,  at  the  point  of  service? 

□  Correctly  record,  consolidate  and  report  lunch  counts 
on  the  claim  for  reimbursement? 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  these  questions,  you  should  not 
have  any  critical  area  violations. 


Do  you: 

□  Follow  the  procedures  identified  in  your  free  and  ra 
duced  price  policy  statement? 

□  Verify  the  correct  number  of  applications  by  December 
15  and  keep  verification  records? 

□  Serve  lunches  that  provide  the  required  amounts  c. 
food? 

□  Make  sure  that  no  child  is  denied  benefits  or  discrimi 
nated  against  because  of  race,  color,  national  origirj 
age,  sex  or  handicap? 

□  Make  sure  on-site  reviews  of  each  school's  meal  court 
ing  system  are  conducted  by  February  1  ? 

□  Check  each  school's  meal  counts  before  submitting  tr- 
claim  for  reimbursement? 

□  Submit  reports  and  keep  records  as  required? 


you  should  n< 


If  you  answered  "yes"  to  these  questions, 
have  any  critical  area  violations. 


Q:  How  does  coordinated  review 
simplify  local  operating  pro- 
cedures? 

A:       Coordinated  review: 


Allows  free  and  reduced  price  applications  from  thi 
previous  year  to  be  used  to  provide  meal  benefit 
during  the  school's  first  30  days  of  operation. 

Removes  one  of  the  two  meal  count  edit  chec 
requirements. 

Authorizes  State  agencies  to  approve  alternate  poir 
of  service  meal  counts  through  guidance  rather  tha 
only  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


Happy  Holidays!! 

. . .  Without  Foodborne  Illness 


Five  minutes  before  the  family  sits  down  to  feast  on  the 
holiday  meal  is  not  the  time  to  wonder  if  all  precautions 
were  taken  to  avoid  the  risks  of  food  poisoning. 

No  matter  how  good  the  turkey  may  taste,  or  how  easy  the 
eggnog  may  go  down,  certain  food  handling  methods  can 
easily  contribute  to  bacterial  growth  that  can't  be  seen, 
smelled  or  tasted. 

Nearly  one  in  five  people  could  face  special  risks  from  food 
poisoning  due  to  unsafe  food  handling,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  "It's  a  matter  we  don't  take 
lightly,"  says  Barbara  O'Brien,  R.D.,  food  safety  specialist 
the  USDA. 

When  food  is  not  stored  correctly  bacteria  multiply  rapidly. 
Food  poisoning  occurs  when  bacteria  have  reached  levels 
in  food  that  the  body  cannot  tolerate.  Symptoms  may 
include  stomach  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  head- 
aches and  fever.  Although  the  symptoms  may  be  unpleas- 
ant, in  healthy  adults  they  last  only  a  day  or  two.  However, 
the  elderly,  infants,  young  children  and  pregnant  women 
are  more  vulnerable  to  serious  complications  of  food 
poisoning. 

For  the  last  six  years,  the  USDA  Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline 
has  been  answering  consumerquestions  year-round  about 
the  safe  storage  and  handling  of  meat,  poultry  and  other 
perishable  foods. 

The  hotline  offers  some  general  advise  for  cooking  tradi- 
tional turkey  dinner.  See  the  sidebar  for  more  ideas. 

•  Always  use  a  meat  thermometer  to  measure  when  the 
turkey  is  done.  The  temperature  should  be  180  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (F)  in  the  meatiest  part  of  the  thigh;  170 
degrees  F  in  the  breast. 

•  Juices  should  be  clear,  not  pink. 

•  Don't  leave  the  turkey  and  other  food  out  on  the  table  or 
on  the  buffet  for  more  than  two  hours. 

•  Store  leftovers  in  small  shallow  containers  and  leave 
airspace  around  them  inside  the  refrigerator  for  cool  air 
to  circulate. 


To  reach  USDA's  Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline,  call  1-800-535- 
4555;  Washington,  D.C.  area  residents,  call  202-720-3333. 
Normal  hours  are  10  a. m.  to  4  p.m.  weekdays,  Easterntime. 


Turkey  Hazards 

When  it  comes  to  cooking  turkey,  the 
USDA  Meat  and  Poultry  Hotline  has 
heard  six  basic  problems  overthe  years 
from  consumers  who  may  be  putting 
their  turkeys  in  jeopardy. 


1.  Defrosting  at  room  temperature. 

Regardless  of  how  it's  done,  defrosting  at  room  tempera- 
ture can  result  in  a  potentially  unsafe  turkey. 

Consumers  should  plan  on  one  day  of  refrigerator  defrost 
time  for  every  five  pounds  of  turkey.  After  a  turkey  fully 
defrosts,  it  is  safe  in  the  refrigerator  for  at  least  one  to  two 
days. 

If  defrosting  time  has  run  short,  USDA  recommends  the 
"cold  water"  technique.  A  20-pound  frozen  turkey  can  be 
defrosted  in  about  10  hours  by  submerging  the  wrapped 
bird  in  cold  water,  adding  ice  or  fresh  cold  water  every  30 

minutes. 

2.  Prestuffing  a 
turkey  the  night 
before. 

This  can  be  dan- 
gerous. The  cav- 
ity of  the  bird  ac- 
tually insulates 
the  stuffing  from 
the  cold  tempera- 
tures and  can 
keep  the  stuffing 
in  a  temperature 
range  that  en- 
courages bacterial  growth.  Stuff  the  bird  immediately 
before  it  goes  into  the  oven. 

3.  Cooking  at  low  temperatures  over  night. 

Always  cook  perishable  foods  at  an  oven  temperature  no 
lower  that  325°F.  Lower  temperatures  permit  the  bird  and 
the  stuffing  to  remain  in  a  "danger  zone"  where  bacteria  can 
grow  and  produce  heat  resistant  toxins. 

4.  Partially  cooking  a  bird  the  day  before. 

Interrupted  cooking  can  increase  the  possibility  of  bacterial 
growth.  Cook  the  turkey  completely  in  one  operation. 

5.  Cooking  a  turkey  ahead  of  time  and  storing  it  whole 
in  the  refrigerator. 

It's  okay  to  cook  a  turkey  one  or  two  days  before  the  holiday, 
but  refrigerating  the  bird  whole  without  carving  it  is  unsafe. 

6.  Power  failure. 

Time  is  critical.  With  power  lines  cut  off,  you  can't  keep  your 
bird  hot  or  cold.  If  the  turkey  has  been  in  this  situation  for 
more  than  two  hours,  it  may  be  risky.  Call  the  USDA  hotline 
for  advice  on  your  situation. 

Source:  Food  Insight.  IFIC  Food  Education  Foundation,  Novem- 
ber/December 1991 


Documentation  of 

Free  Meal  Eligibility 

for  Homeless  Children 


Recognizing  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing 
homelessness  in  our 
Nation,  USDA  estab- 
lished a  policy  to  sim- 
plify access  to  free 
meals  under  the  child 
nutrition  programs  for 
homeless  children. 
That  policy  states,  that 
for  all  of  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  when  a 
free  or  reduced  price 
meal  application  is  not  submitted  by  the  household  of 
a  homeless  individual  or  it  is  not  anticipated  that  an 
application  will  be  submitted,  it  is  acceptable  for: 

1 .  The  director  of  the  homeless  shelter  at  which  the 
participant  resides  to  complete  and  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  the  participant. 

or 

2.  Local  level  officials  to  complete  an  application  for  the 
participant  and  approve  the  participant  for  free  meals 
based  solely  on  their  knowledge  that  the  individual  is, 
in  fact,  homeless. 

The  following  guidelines  must  be  followed  when  ad- 
dressing issues  of  homeless  children: 

1 .  Lack  of  an  address  for  the  homeless  student  or  his/ 
her  parent  must  not  prevent  the  student  from  quali- 
fying for  meal  benefits. 

2.  Lack  of  a  parent  to  make  application  for  he  school 
meal  programs  must  not  prevent  the  homeless 
student  from  qualifying  for  meal  benefits. 

3.  A  guardian's  request  for  meal  benefits  on  behalf  of 
the  student  must  be  honored. 

4.  A  homeless  student  living  alone  is  considered  a 
"household  of  one:  for  the  purpose  of  meal  eligibil- 
ity. 

Moreover,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  some  of  the  paperwork 
burden,  for  this  population,  a  list  of  homeless  partici- 
pants may  be  retained  or  documentation  for  juii  meals 
approved  by  the  official  where  larger  numbers  of  home- 
less make  it  impractical  to  complete  individual  applica- 
tions. 

That  list  should  include  at  a  minimum: 

1.  Child's  Name 

2.  Effective  Date 

3.  Date  of  Withdrawal 

4.  Residence  (shelter,  etc.) 

5.  Signature  of  determining  official 
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Course  Title: 


Course  Offerings 

fatt,  1992 


Principles  of  Food  Preparation  fo< 
School  Food  Service  Workers 


Location:    Dartmouth  Middle  School 

Time:  2:00  pm  -  4:00  pm 

Dates:         Tuesdays,  October  5  -  November  10, 1992 


Course  Title:  Cost  Effectiveness  Workshop 

Location:    Framingham  State  College 

Time:  9:00  am  -  3:00  pm 

Dates:         Wednesdays,  December  2  and  9, 1992 


Course  Title:  Using  Computerized  Nutrient  Analysh 
for  Menu  Development 

Location:    Upper  Cape  Cod  Regional  High  School 
Time:  9:00  am  -  3:00  pm 

Dates:         Thursday,  October  8, 1992 

Location:    Framingham  State  College 

Time:  9:00  am  -  3:00  pm 

Dates:         Thursday,  November  5, 1992 


New  Directions  is  funded  under  the  Nutrition  Education  anc 
Training  Program,  Section  19,  Public  Law  95-166,  through  s 
grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  ensures  equa 
employment/educational  opportunities/affirmative  action,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  creed,  age,  national  origin  or  sex  in  compliance 
with  Title  IV  and  Title  IX,  or  handicap  in  compliance  with  Sectior 
504. 


fThe  Optional  food  Service  Management  Institut 
has  planned  a  workshop  '9{utrition  Management  fc 
Children  zoith  Special  9{eeds  in  Child  9{utrition  'Pre 
grams',  in  %ansas  City,  Missouri  at  the  Westin  Crou/ 
Center  and  is  scheduled  for  October  29-31,  1992.  1 
interested  in  participating  in  this  workshop,  contac 
(Beverly  Cross  at  the  Institute,  immediately,  at  l-80i 
321-3061.  'Registration  is  due  now. 
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1993 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  has  announced  the  sec- 
ond annual  Best  Practices  Awards  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  (NSLP) 
andthe  School  Breakfast  Program  (SBP). 
In  order  to  encourage  and  reward  out- 
standing practices  in  school  food  service, 
the  awards  will  recognize  outstanding 
practices  in  seven  categories  in  schools 
and  school  food  authorities  participating 
in  the  NSLP  and/or  the  SBP.  The  North- 
east Regional  Office  (NERO)  of  USDA 
will  present  regional  awards  to  nominees 
from  the  Northeastern  States.  Awards 
will  be  presented  in  each  of  the  following 
categories: 

Accommodating  Students  with  Special  Needs  -Lunch- 
room, meal  accommodations,  and  marketing  specifically 
designed  to  encourage  participation  by  special  students. 
May  include  activities  to  meet  dietary,  educational,  physi- 
cal and  social  needs  of  these  students. 

Creativity  in  Menu  Planning  -  Variety  and  uniqueness  of 
foods  served,  cultural  and  ethnic  foods,  regional  or  spe- 
cial names  for  dishes,  creativity  in  the  planning  process. 
May  include  effort  to  reflect  student  preferences.  Include 
at  least  one  month  of  menus. 

Environmentally  Friendly  Cafeteria  Practices  -  Activi- 
ties having  a  positive  impact  on  the  environment  through 
education,  waste  management,  recycling,  and/or  reduced 
energy  consumption.  Also,  promotion  of  these  activities. 


Get  a  Jump  on  the  Day!  This  is  the  theme  of  our 
Breakfast  Outreach  campaign.  We  are  working  to  in- 
crease children's  participation  in  the  School  Breakfast 
Program  We  all  know  that  hungry  children  cannot  learn 
and  that,  unfortunately,  many  Massachusetts  children 
come  to  school  without  eating  breakfast.  Elsewhere  in 
this  newsletter  you  will  read  more  about  the  campaign.  Its 
success  and  the  nutrition  of  Massachusetts  school  chil- 
dren are  in  your  hands.  We  count  on  you  to  do  your  best 
to  assure  that  every  child  who  wishes  breakfast  has 
access  to  that  important  meal. 

Step  up  to  the  Plate!  is  the  theme  of  the  Summer  Food 
Service  Outreach  campaign.  Only  2.7%  of  Massachu- 
setts needy  children  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  last  summer.  The  low 
participation  is  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  program  sponsors. 
I  hope  you  will  consider  sponsoring  the  program  this 
summer.  More  information  is  inside  this  newsletter. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association's  Legislative  Action  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  is  always  an  exciting  and  worth- 
while meeting.  Participants  address  current  legislative 
issues  and  spend  time  with  members  of  Congress.  This 
year,  the  meeting  was  particularly  meaningful  as  there 
are  one  hundred  and  ten  new  members  of  Congress, 
three  from  Massachusetts,  and,  there  is  a  new  adminis- 
tration. 
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1993  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 

BREAKFAST  WEEK 

MENUS 

(MARCH  8-12) 

Hot  Menu  1 

Bran  Muffins  with  Raisins 

Turkey  Sausage  Patty 

Fresh  Fruit  Cup 

2%  White  Milk 

Menu  Analysis 

Calories 410 

Protein 21. 5  g 

Carbohydrate 60.4  mg 

Fat 13.6  g 

Sodium 399  mg 

Fiber 7.3  g 

Calories  from  fat:  29% 


Hot  Menu  2 

Apple  Pizza 
Orange-Pineapple  Fruit  Juice 
2%  White  Milk 
Menu  Analysis 

Calories 611 

Protein 16. 7  g 

Carbohydrate 82.3  g 

Fat 25. 6g 

Sodium 497  mg 

Fiber 6.4g 

Calories  from  fat:  .37% 


Cold  Menu 

Bagel 

Cream  Cheese  &  Jelly  as  Condiments 

Orange  Juice 

2%  White  Milk 

Menu  Analysis 

Calories 490 

Protein 17. 2g 

Carbohydrate 69.8  g 

Fat 16.1  g 

Sodium 409  mg 

Fiber 1.4g 

Calories  from  fat:  29% 


(From  the  Director's  Desk  -  from  Page  1) 
The  theme  of  the  conference  was  Universal  Visions: 
Healthy  Children,  Ready  to  Learn.  This  is  an  initiative 
proposed  last  year  by  the  American  School  Food  Ser- 
vice Association.  It  calls  on  Congress  to  provide  access 
to  school  nutrition  programs  for  all  students.  Members 
of  Congress  have  expressed  considerable  interest  in  the 
concept,  as  have  school  administrators,  parents  and 
community  leaders  across  the  country.  Congressman 
George  Miller,  of  California  has  filed  legislation,  H.R.  11 
which  would  give  every  school  in  the  country  the  option 
of  providing  a  school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  to  each 
child  regardless  of  income. 

All  Federal  Programs  are  "authorized"  by  Congress. 
Some  programs  are  authorized  permanently,  while  oth- 
ers are  authorized  for  a  specific  period  of  time.  Reautho- 
rization is  the  process  by  which  Congress  decides  to 
continue  an  existing  program  before  that  program's 
previous  authorization  expires.  The  following  Child 
Nutrition  Programs  are  permanently  authorized: 

•  National  School  Lunch  Program 

•  School  Breakfast  Program 

•  Child  &  Adult  Care  Food  Program 

•  Special  Milk  Program 

Some  Child  Nutrition  program  are  authorized  for  a  five 
year  period  and  are  scheduled  to  expire  on  September 
30,  1994.  These  are: 

•  Nutrition  Education  &  Training  Program 

•  Summer  Food  Service  Program 

•  Commodity  Distribution  Program  (for  schools  & 
Child  Care 

•  State  Administrative  Expense  Funds 

•  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women. 

Infants  and  Children  (WIC) 

During  the  reauthorization  process,  Congress  generally 
reviews  all  Child  Nutrition  programs,  including  those 
permanently  authorized.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
provide  Congress  with  recommendations  to  add.  delete 
or  amend  any  federal  law  pertaining  to  Child  Nutrition 
programs.  We  will  be  providing  Congress.  USDA.  and 
the  American  School  Food  Service  Association  informa- 
tion regarding  changes  we  feel  would  improve  the  pro- 
grams. We  welcome  your  suggestions  for  program 
changes.  The  information  you  provide  will  be  included 
with  our  recommendations. 

We  live  and  work  in  an  invigorating  time.  Initiatives  for 
the  improvement  of  children's  nutrition  abound.  The  role 
of  nutrition  in  learning,  health  and  disease  prevention  is 
daily  more  evident.  Changes  in  Washington  and  the 
reauthorization  process  provide  occasion  for  each  of  us 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  structure  of  future  programs.  I 
hope  each  of  you  takes  advantage  of  these  special 
opportunities.  }iCjt^ fo  £uUb£±*J  \ 


MARCH  1993  IS 
NATIONAL  NUTRITION  MONTH! 


BSHPP 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Extension 
System  will  be  responding  to  consumers' questions  on  tats. 
cholesterol,  fiber,  food  safety,  and  general  dietary  guide- 
lines. A  special  Nutrition  Hotline  will  be  activated  for 
consumers  with  questions.  The  toll-free  number  is: 

1-800-622-3637 
The  Hotline  hours  will  be  from  10a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  Mondays 
through  Fridays  in  March. 


"REIMBURSABLE 

MEAL"  IS  IN! 
"Type  A"  is  OUT! 

Type  A  Lunch  Makes  Way  for  Re- 
imbursable Meal! 
The  term  Type  A  Lunch  is  passe 
but  the  reimbursable  meal  takes 
its  place.  The  complete  school  lunch  which  met  the  meal 
pattern  used  to  be  called  "Type  A".  Who  remembers 
when  there  were  Type  B  and  Type  C  lunches  or  what 
those  represented? 

Many  readers  may  have  never  heard  of  Type  B  or  C 
"lunches".  Inthe  original  language  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  a  Type  A  lunch  was  designed  to  meet  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  minimum  daily  nutritional  require- 
ments of  a  1 0-1 2  year  old  child;  a  Type  B  lunch  provided 
a  supplementary  lunch  in  schools  with  facilities  inad- 
equate for  Type  A  lunch  preparations,  and,  a  Type  C 
lunch  consisted  of  1/2  pint  of  whole  milk. 

All  three  "lunches"  were  reimbursable  at  different  rates. 
Now,  a  lunch  either  meets  the  meal  pattern  and  is 
reimbursable  or  it  doesn't. 

Calling  a  reimbursable  lunch  "Type  A"  infers  another 
"type"  exists,  which  might  confuse  a  newcomer  to  the 
School  Lunch  Program. 

So,  please  remember! 
"Type  A"  is  OUT!  "Reimbursable"  is  IN!! 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION. . . 

can  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  in  savings.  Each  year,  food 
service  fires  cause  more  than  $80  million  in  property  loss 
and  at  least  180  injuries.  Fire  and  safety  prevention  can 
sometimes  be  placed  on  the  back  burner  during  day-to- 
day operations.  Here  is  a  quick  refresher  of  basic  guide- 
lines to  share  with  your  staff  that  may  help  to  prevent  a 
future  problem: 

•Keep  hoods,  filters  and  ducts  grease  free,  and  be  aware 
of  greasy  build-up  that  is  hidden  from  sight. 

•Check  to  make  sure  you  have  a  fully-charged  fire  extin- 
guisher on-hand.  Don't  assume  your  employees  know 
how  to  use  it;  show  them  how. 

•Never  leave  cooking  food  unattended. 

•Schedule  mini-training  sessions  for  employees  on  the 
proper  use  of  kitchen  equipment. 

•Post  fire  department  numbers  on  all  telephones. 

•Make  sure  all  exits  are  well-lit,  clearly  marked  and  free  of 
debris. 

For  more  information  on  food  service  fire  prevention  and 
training  material  contact  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation at  (61 7)  770-3000  (or  your  local  fire  department). 
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Cooking  equipment 40.7% 

Suspicious  cause 16.1% 

Electrical  systems 11.0% 

Other  equipment 7.2% 

Heating  systems 6.8% 

Appliances,  air  conditioning 5.3% 

Smoking 5.2% 

Open  flame,  embers 3.2% 

Other 4.5% 


Source: 

National  Fire  Protection  Agency,  1991 


MA  Department  of  Education 

#j^^  Launches 

Campaign  to 

Curb 

Children's  Hunger 


Dee  Brown,  Heavy  D  and  Larry  Johnson  are  featured 
in  The  Department  ot  Education's  "Breakfast  at  School 
is  Cool  "Television  Promotions  for  the  School  Breakfast 
Program.  The  advertisement  is  now  being  aired  across 
Massachusetts.  Listen  for  the  companion  radio  commer- 
cial and  you've  probably  seen  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments! 

The  advertisements  advise  those  interested  in  the  break- 
fast program  to  contact  their  local  school!  This  is  a  terrific 
opportunity  for  you  to  market  your  program. 

These  promotional  activi- 
ties are  all  part  of  Food 
for  Thought,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  cam- 
paign to  curb  childhood 
hunger.  The  campaign 
focuses  on  two 
underutilized  programs: 
the  School  Breakfast  and 
Summer  Food  Service 
Programs. 

As  you  know,  the  1991 
Community  Childhood  Hunger  Identification  Project 
(CCHIP)  was  the  first  scientific  statewide  study  of  hunger 
among  low-income  families.  The  study  found  85,000 
Massachusetts  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  are 
hungry  and  another  115,000  children  under  the  age  of 
twelve  are  at  risk  of  being  hungry.  This  hunger  is  a  result 
of  families,  many  working  families,  having  insufficient 
resources  to  purchase  enough  food  for  adequate  nourish- 
ment. 

The  School  Breakfast  and  Summer  Food  Service  Pro- 
grams are  recognized  as  effective  tools  for  providing 
nutritious  meals  for  children.  Unfortunately,  not  enough 
children  access  these  programs.  The  CCHIP  study  noted 
that  many  families  were  unaware  of  the  existence  of  these 
programs. 

Legislation  recently  signed  by  Governor  Weld  requires  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  out- 
reach activities  to  increase  participation  in  these  pro- 
grams. 


STEP  UP  TO) 
THE  PLATE! 


SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

The  second  phase  of  the  campaign  focuses  on  in- 
creasing the  number  chil- 
dren participating  in  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Pro- 
gram (SFSP).  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  increasing 
the  number  of  SFSP  spon- 
sors and  making  families 
more  aware  of  the  program. 
TheSFSPprovidesfundsfor 
eligible  sponsors  to  serve  nu- 
tritious meals  to  childrenf  rem 
needy  areas  when  school  is 
closed.  Potential  sponsors 
include:  public  or  private  non-profit  school  food  authori- 
ties, units  of  local  and  municipal  governments,  public  or 
private  non-profit  residential  summer  camps  whose  en- 
rollment includes  needy  children  and  private  non-profit 
agencies. 

All  public  schools  may  sponsor  the  program.  Schools 
where  50%  or  more  of  the  enrolled  children  qualify  for 
free  or  reduced-price  meals  during  the  school  year  can 
qualify  as  "open"  sites.  All  meal  served  at  enrolled  sites 
may  be  reimbursed  at  the  free  summer  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment, if  50%  of  the  enrolled  children  have  filed  an 
approved  application  for  free  and  reduced  price  meals 
with  the  sponsor. 

As  with  the  School  Breakfast  campaign,  a  wide  range  of 
advertising  materials  are  being  designed  to  encourage 
children  to  participate  in  the  Summer  Food  Service 
Program. 

We've  had  inquiries  from  many  school  districts  planning 
to  sponsor  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program.  In  our 
next  issue  we'll  highlight  school  districts  taking  on  this 
challenge. 


The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  is 
MOVING  TO  MALDEN  by  May  1,  1993.    Our  new 

address  is  350  Main  Street,  Maiden,  MA  02148.  New 
telephone  numbers  will  be  made  available  to  you 
soon! 


(Best  Practices,  cont.  from  Page  1) 


Innovative  Cafeteria  Prac- 
tices -  Administration,  man- 
agement activities  and  time 
management;  cafeteria  de- 
sign and  decor;  creative 
techniques  for  overcoming 
space,  equipment  or  man- 
agement problems;  or  in- 
ventive use  of  themes.  May 
include  unique  techniques 
or  practices 


Marketing  and  increasing 
Participation  -  Promotions,  special  events,  themes  and 
contests.  Involvement  and  outreach  to  outside  commu- 
nity May  be  conducted  by  the  food  service  department 
and  or  students  Include  participation  figures  and  any 
increases. 

Nutrition  Education/Awareness  -  Activities  with  stu- 
dents and  the  community  that  increase  awareness  of 
nutrition  and  food  values.  If  held  outside  the  cafeteria, 
there  should  be  a  correlation  with  the  food  service  pro- 
gram 

School  Breakfast  Program  Expansion  -  Marketing  used 
in  the  breakfast  program  and/or  other  creative  or  innova- 
tive ideas  for  breakfast  food  service  or  menu  planning 
Include  enrollment  and  participation  figures  and  percent 
increase  Schools  that  receive  a  breakfast  grant  are  not 
eligible  for  this  award  in  the  year  they  receive  a  grant. 


The  Bureau  of 
School   Nutri- 
tion Services 
plans  to  select 
Massachusetts 
Best  Practices 
Awards      and 
nominate  win- 
ners   for    Re- 
gional awards. 
Viable  nomina- 
tions        from 
school  food  au- 
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thorities  or  schools  participating  in  the  NSLP  and/or  SBP 
are  encouraged.  Applications  are  due  April  2, 1993.  The 
nomination  should  consist  of: 

•  A  complete  and  accurate  description  of  the  practice 

•  Appropriate  numbers  such  as  dollars  saved  or 
increased  participation 

•  Relevant  history,  impact,  and/or  cost  effectiveness 

•  Documenting  photographs  or  newspaper  articles 

•  One  copy  of  any  coloring  books,  posters  or  videos 
that  have  been  developed 


•    **RECIPE**RECIPE**RECIPE**RECIPE**   • 


•  Name  and  telephone  number  of  a  contact  person 

•  A  mailing  address 

•  Size  or  average  daily  participation  of  the  school  or 
school  food  authority 

•  The  category  for  the  nomination 

Last  year,  the  Bureau  chose  nominees  in  five  categories. 
Three  of  those  won  regional  awards  and  were  nominated 
for  national  awards  and  received  national  recognition.  It 
may  be  very  competitive,  but  the  publicity  makes  the  effort 
worthwhile. 

Please  submit  your  nominations  to: 

Best  Practices  Awards 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 

Bureau  of  School  Nutrition  Services 

1385  Hancock  Street 

Quincy  MA  02169 
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Magic"     Spice  Cake 

(utilizing  commodity  sweet  potatoes,  frozen  eggs, 
oil,  flour,  walnuts  and  raisins) 

(Compliments  of  Phyllis  Dow,  Oyster  River  School. 
Durham.  NH) 


1  #10  can  sweet  potatoes 

(mashed) 

5  cups  frozen  eggs 

1  1  2  quarts  salad  oil 

1  quart  water 

Mix  the  above  together  and 
add: 

5  quarts  flour 

2  quarts  and  2  cups  sugar 
4  Tbsp.  baking  soda 

1  Tbsp  salt 

2  Tbsp.  nutmeg 

2  Tbsp.  cinnamon 

1  quart  walnuts 

2  quarts  raisins 


Bake  at  325  degrees  in  a  convection  oven  for  35  minutes, 
or  until  tested  done.  Makes  2  full  and  one  half  (1/2) 
sheets.  The  recipe's  creator  recommends  cream  cheese 
frosting. 
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DIETARY  GUIDELINES  FOR 
AMERICANS 


•Eat  a  variety  of  foods 

•Maintain  healthy  weight 

•Choose  a  diet  low  in  fat,  saturated  fat,  and  choles- 
terol 

•Choose  a  diet  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  grain  products 

•Use  sugars  only  in  moderation 

•Use  salt  and  sodium  only  in  moderation 

•If  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  do  so  in  modera- 
tion. 


Second  in  a  series  looking  at  the  Dietary  Guidelines. 


Choose  a  diet  low  in  fat,  saturated  fat,  Acholesterol. 


No  nutrition  commandment  gets  more  publicity  than  this 
one.  Yet  obesity  remains  one  of  our  biggest  health  prob- 
lems. Our  two  biggest  killers  are  heart  disease  and  cancer. 
A  high  fat,  high  cholesterol  diet,  like  the  typical  American 
diet  is  linked  to  all  of  these  health  concerns. 

Medical  authorities,  for  many  years,  have  recognized  the 
relationship  between  dietary  fat  and  cholesterol  and  the  risk 
for  heart  disease.  High  fat,  high  cholesterol  intakes  tend  to 
increase  blood  cholesterol  levels  which,  in  turn,  increases 
the  risk  of  a  heart  attack.  We  now  know  that  diets  low  in  total 
fat,  saturated  fat,  and  cholesterol  can  actually  lower  blood 
cholesterol  levels  in  many  people. 

Just  what  is  saturated  fat?  Total  dietary  fat  contains  a 
mixture  of  saturated  and  unsaturated  fats.  In  fact,  foods  that 
contain  fat  contain  mixtures  of- both.  Saturated  fats  are 
generally  solid  at  room  temperature  and  are  highest  in 
animal  sources  such  as  meat,  poultry  skin,  and  whole  milk 
products,  but  also  "tropical  oils"  like  coconut  and  palm  oil. 
Most  vegetable  oils  are  much  higher  in  unsaturated  fats  and 
are  usually  liquid  at  room  temperature.  Scientists  know  that 
saturated  fats  tend  to  increase  blood  cholesterol  even  more 
than  dietary  cholesterol. 

Cholesterol  is  a  fat-like  substance,  but  is  not  the  same  as 
fat.  Cholesterol  is  present  in  all  animal  foods  even  low  fat 
ones:  meat,  poultry,  fish,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  eggs. 
No  plant  foods  contain  cholesterol.  Your  body  produces  all 
the  cholesterol  it  needs  (YES,  your  body  uses  cholesterol). 
Dietary  cholesterol  becomes  excess  and  tends  to  raise 
blood  cholesterol  levels  although  it's  not  as  big  a  factor  as 
saturated  fat. 


CALCULATING  YOUR  FAT  BUDGET 
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The  magic  number  for  fat  intake  in  your  diet  seems  to  bi| 
about  30%;  that  is,  no  more  than  30%  of  your  total  caloriJ 
intake  should  come  from  fat.  Remember  -  fat  is  one  of  thil 
main  fuels  your  body  uses  for  energy;  the  others  bein<| 
carbohydrates,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  protein.  Fat  is  thd 
most  concentrated  source  of  energy,  providing  9  caloriesi 
gm  while  carbohydrates  and  protein  provide  4  calories/gml 
(NOTE:  calories  are  a  measure  of  energy,  a  gram  is  < 
measure  of  weight,  roughly  equivalent  to  a  paper  clip). 

So,  how  muchfat  should  you.  yourfamilies.  or  your  student? 
have?  It  depends  on  your  caloric  intake.  Let's  look  at  < 
couple  of  useful  examples;  but  first,  you  must  be  able  \v 
estimate  one's  calorie  needs.  A  rule  of  thumb  is  that  yoi] 
need  1 2-1 5  calories/pound  depending  on  your  activity  level 
Most  adults  without  a  physical  job  or  a  daily  exercisfl 
program  need  about  12  calories/pound,  (see  next  page) 
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Bake,  grill  (barbeque),  broil,  or  poach,  but  don't 
fry. 

2.  If  you  do  saute,  use  a  non-stick  pan  and  use 
broth  instead  of  fat. 

3.  Use  lean  meats;  trim  off  visible  fat. 

4.  Choose  skim  or  low-fat  dairy  products. 

5.  Remove  poultry  skin  before  eating. 

6.  Read  labels  to  check  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fat  foods  contain. 

7.  Use  unsaturated  vegetable  oils  and  margarines 
that  list  a  liquid  vegetable  oil  as  the  first  ingredi- 
ent on  the  label. 

8.  Use  mustard  or  relish  or  even  ketchup  on  sand- 
wiches instead  of  butter  or  mayonnaise. 

9.  Order  salad  dressing  or  gravies  on  the  side 
when  you  eat  out. 

10.  Try  using  unsweetened  applesauce  to  replace 
some  or  all  of  the  fat  in  baked  goods  recipes. 


Dur  first  example  weighs  154  pounds.  154  pounds  x  12 
;alories/pound  =  1848  calories.  To  determine  his/her  fat 
allowance,  multiply  1 848  calories  by  0.30  (30%)  and  you  get 
555  calories  from  fat.  Divide  555  calories  by  9  calories/gram 
at  and  you  get  62  gm  fat  per  day. 

Let's  now  look  at  this 
fat  allowance  from 
the  perspective  of  a 
student's  school 
lunch. 

In  Trimming  the  Fat, 
developed  by  the 
Associated  Milk 
Producers,  Inc.  and 
St.  Louis  District 
Dairy  Council,  the 
average  students 
caloric  needs  are 
estimated  to  be 
2250  calories/day. 
This  is  based  on  an 
average  of  the  Rec- 
ommended Dietary 
Allowances  for  boys 
■md  girls  age  7-14.  To  determine  that  students  fat  allow- 
ance, multiply  2250  calories  by  0  30  (30%)  and  you  get  675 
:alories  (from  fat).  Divide  675  calories  by  9  calories/gm  fat 
and  you  get  75  gm  fat  per  day. 

I"he  nutritional  goal  of  school  lunch  is  to  provide  the  students 
vith  one-third  of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances. 
Dur  goal,  therefore,  is  to  provide  750  calories  with  no  more 
han  25  g.  of  fat  per  school  lunch  when  averaged  over  a 
veek  or  even  a  month. 

(nowing  how  much  fat  is  enough  isn't  the  end  of  it.  Menus 
ind  menu  items  may  need  to  be  modified  to  reduce  fat  and 
o  replace  the  lost  calories.  Replacing  those  calories  within 
he  confines  of  the  School  Lunch  Pattern  takes  planning, 
.ook  for  more  information  in  future  issues  of  New  Pi  rec- 
kons. 


•hoose  a  diet  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  fruits,  & 
grain  products. 


ror  clues  to  solving  the  problem  of  replacing  "fat  calories", 
ook  no  fartherthan  the  next  Dietary  Guideline  and  the  Food 
3uide  Pyramid.  Those  lost  calories  are  best  replaced  by 
ruits,  vegetables  and  grains  (bread,  cereal,  rice  and  pasta). 
Remember  the  Food  Guide  Pyramid  recommends  3-5 
servings  from  the  vegetable  group,  2-4  servings  from  the 
rutt  group,  and  6-1 1  servings  from  the  bread,  cereal,  rice, 
ind  pasta  group. 

rhese  foods  are  naturally  lower  in  fat  and  high  in  carbohy- 
Irates.  They  provide  complex  carbohydrates  (starches) 
Vhich  are  an  important  source  of  fuel.  Plants  are  the 


sources  of  these  foods  and  are  the  body's  source  of  fiber. 
They  also  provide  significant  amounts  of  many  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

It  is  best  to  eat  a  wide  variety  of  these  fiber  rich  foods 
because  they  differ  in  the  kinds  of  fiber  they  contain. 


FOR  A  DIET  WITH  PLENTY  OF  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  AND  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  HAVE  DAILY: 

Three  or  more  servings  of  various  vegetables. 

(Count  as  a  serving:  1  cup  of  raw  leafy  greens,  1/2  cup 
of  other  kinds) 

•Have  dark-green  leafy  and  deep- 
yellow  vegetables  often. 
•Eat  dry  beans  and  peas  often. 
(Count  1 12  cup  of  cooked  dry  beans 
or  peas  as  a  serving  of  vegetables 
or  as  1  ounce  of  the  meat  group.) 
•Also  eat  starchy  vegetables,  such 
as  potatoes  and  corn 

Two  or  more  servings  of  various  fruits. 

(Count  as  a  serving:  1  medium  apple,  orange,  or 
banana:  1/2  cup  of  small  or  diced  fruit:  3/4  cup  of 
juice.) 

•Have  citrus  fruits  or  juices,  melons,  or  berries  regu- 
larly. 

•Choose  fruits  as  desserts  and  fruit  juices  as  bever- 
ages 

Six  or  more  servings  of  grain  products  (breads, 
cereals,  pasta,  and  rice) 

(Count  as  a  serving:  1  slice  of  bread:  1/2  bun,  bagel, 

or  english  muffin:  1  ounce  of  dry  ready-to-eat  cereal; 

1/2  cup  of  cooked  cereal,  rice,  or  pasta) 

•Eat  products  from  a  variety  of  grains,  such  as  wheat, 

rice,  oats,  and  corn. 

•Have  several  servings  of  whole-grain  breads  and 

cereals  daily. 

Vegetables,  fruits,  and  grain  products  are  generally 

low  in  calories  if  fats  and  sugars  are  used  sparingly  in 

their  preparation  and  at  the  table. 


References: 

1.  "USDA's  Food  Guide  Pyramid".  Home  and  Garden  Number 
249.  Human  Nutrition  Information  Service,  April  1992. 

2.  "Nutrition  and  Your  Health:  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Ameri- 
cans", Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  232,  Human  Nutrition 
Information  Service,  November  1990. 


New  Directions  is  funded  under  the  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  Program,  Section  19,  Public  Law  95-166,  through  a 
grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  insures  equal 
employment/educational  opportunities/affirmative  action,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed,  age,  national  origin  or  sex  in 
compliance  with  Title  IV  and  Title  IX,  or  handicap  in  compli- 
ance with  Section  504. 
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The  Excellence  In 

Nutrition  Education 

Award 

will  be  presented  in  July  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Nutrition 
Education  (SNE)  in  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. The  Excellence  in  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation Award  has  been  established  by 
the  Division  of  Nutrition  Education  for 
Children  in  the  Society  for  Nutrition 
Education  to  encourage  innovative 
nutrition  education  programs  in  schools 
and  child  care  centers.  The  project 
should  reflect  the  efforts  of  a  continu- 
ous, ongoingteam  working  on  nutrition 
education  for  children.  The  team  must 
have  one  or  more  teachers,  food  ser- 
vice personnel  and  an  administrator. 


The  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board  sponsors  the 
award  and  provides  a  $1,000  cash  award  to  the  project 
selected  by  a  SNE  judging  committee.  A  stipend  of  up  to 
$500  will  be  provided  to  the  recipient  for  attendance  at  the 
SNE  annual  meeting  to  receive  the  award. 

Entry  forms  that  include  explanations  of  award  selection 
criteria  and  requirements  for  proper  entries  were  sent  to 
Child  Nutrition  Program  sponsors  before  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. If  you  did  not  receive  an  entry  form,  but  would  like  one, 
you  may  call  the  Bureau  of  School  Nutrition  Services  at 
(617)770-7249. 

NOTE:  Entry  requirements  must  be  followed  closely. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  by  April  1 ,  1993. 


ASFSA  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

IN  BOSTON! 

JULY  25-28, 1993 


Mark  your  calendar!  Now  is  the  time  to  start  planning  your 
attendance  at  the  American  School  Food  Service 
Associations  1993  Annual  National  Conference  to  be 
held  In  Boston  from  Jury  25-28, 1993.  The  program  for 
this  exciting  conference  is  featured  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  ASFSA  School  Food  Service  Journal.  It  is  highly 
recommended  that  you  reserve  your  hotel  room  early. 

Inthe  meantime,  MSFSA  is  seeking  volunteers  to  assist  as 
the  State  Association  plays  host  to  3000  expected  attend- 
ees. If  you  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  the  volunteer  corps, 
Joyce  Andrews  (Dartmouth  Public  Schools)  and  JoAnn 
Bishop  (Saugus  Public  Schools)  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  Please  call  Joyce  at  508-997-3391  (Please  note:  the 
phone  number  listed  in  the  most  recent  MSFSA  Full  Mea- 
sure was  incorrect)  or  JoAnn  at  617-231-5045. 
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The  John  C.  Stalker  Institute 
of  Food  and  Nutrition 
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Course  Offerings 

Spring,  1993 


Course  Title:  MSFSA/Stalker  Institute  Spring 

Program  "Perspectives  on  Pricin 
Purchasing  and  Program  Strategy 

Location:     Royal  Plaza  Hotel,  Marlboro 

Time:  8:00  pm  -  4:00  pm 

Dates:         Tuesday  &  Wednesday,  March  9  &  10, 19$ 


Course  Title:  Cost  Effectiveness  Workshop 

Location:     Mt.  Marie  Conference  Center,  Holyoke 

Time:  9:00  am  -  3.00  pm 

Dates:  Thursdays  -  April  29  and  May  6 

Location:     Greater  Lowell  Regional  Vocational 

Technical  School,  Tyngsboro 
Time:  9:00  am  -  3:00  pm 

Dates:  Thursdays  -  May  20  and  May  27 

Location:     Upper  Cape  Cod  Regional  High  School 

Bourne 
Time:  9:00  am  -  3:00  pm 

Dates:  Thursdays  -  June  3  and  June  1 0 
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|    1993  Best  Practices 
I  Awards 

Go  to. . .  Chicopee,  Lawrence  &  Wilmington! 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  three  Massachusetts  win- 
ners of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  (USDA) 
Best  Practices  Awards  for  1 993 
were  also  selected  by  USDA's 
Northeast  Regional  Office  for 
Regional  awards. 

The  Best  Practices  Awards,  you 
may  recall,  were  created  to  rec- 
ognize outstanding  efforts  in 
schoolfood  service.  The  awards 
program  encourages  and  re- 
wards excellence  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  and  the 
School  Breakfast  Program.  This 
year.  Massachusetts  is  extend- 
ing that  recognition  to  seven 
"Honorable  Mention"  designees 
-  seven  entries  deserving  of  com- 
mendation as  well. 

(continued  on  Page  4) 
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Welcome  back  to  school!  As  you  read  this  newsletter,  you 
are  busy  opening  school  kitchens  and  cafeterias  and  plan- 
ning for  a  new  school  year.  I  hope  you  have  returned 
refreshed  and  relaxed  and  with  a  renewed  spirit  to  serve  our 
children. 

We  look  forward  to  an  exciting  year.  Once  again,  funding 
has  been  provided  for  outreach  activities  to  increase  School 
Breakfast  and  Summer  Food  Service  Program  participa- 
tion. The  success  of  these  efforts  depends  on  you.  During 
the  last  school  year,  many  school  districts  embraced  the 
program  and  developed  innovative  activitiesto  augment  the 
Department  of  Education's  outreach  activities  Some  dis- 
tricts implemented  creative  advertising  programs,  others 
revamped  menus  to  include  hot  foods  of  more  interest  to 
children.  These  efforts  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  participating  in  the  school  breakfast 
program.  I  hope  that  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
Massachusetts  children  receiving  the  nutrition  they  need  to 
perform  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  give  them  access  to 
nutritious  meals.  If  your  school  does  not  have  a  breakfast 
program,  consider  implementing  it.  If  you  do  serve  break- 
fast, make  sure  the  meals  are  appealing  and  interesting  to 
children  and  work  with  school  officials  to  provide  children 
access  to  breakfast. 

During  the  1 993-94  school  year,  we  will  provide  school  food 
service  personnel  opportunities  to  enhance  their  skills  thus 
assuring  that  Massachusetts  school  meal  programs  are 
operated  effectively  and  have  served  nutritious  meals  to 
children. 

During  September,  we  will  conduct  four  meetings  across 
the  state.  (See  the  notice  on  page  11)  Staff  at  the 
Department  of  Education  are  planning  a  unique  meeting 
format.  Come  prepared  to  have  fun  while  you  learn  what's 
new  in  school  food  service  programs! 

The  Stalker  Institute  will  offer  a  variety  of  courses  address- 
ing food  service  management  and  menu  planning.  A  major 

(continued  on  Page  5) 
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fl  word  on  our  telephone  system  - 
.  .  .    (or,   "Dealing  with  the  Phones  ") 


Many  of  you  may  have  already  experienced  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  new  automated  telephone  system. 
Everybody  likes  to  get  their  call  through,  but  few  like  to 
listen  to  recordings.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for 
making  efficient  use 
of  our  system. 

•cirst,  when  you  call 
the  main  telephone 
(#(617)  388-3300), 
wait  for  the  distinct 
change  in  ring  tone 
(usually  after  first  or 
second  ring),  and 
then  dial  the  exten- 
sion you  want. 

•Second,  if  you  do 

dial  an  extension  and 

reach  a  voice  mail  box  rather  than  the  person  you  wish 

to  speak  with,  you  may  simply  dial  another  extension,  or 

0  for  Operator.    You  don't  have  to  listen  to  the 

recorded  message  before  another  extension  is  tried. 

•Third,  if  you'd  like  to  leave  a  message  without  listening 
to  the  staff  person's  message,  press  "1"  and  you  will 
automatically  hear  the  beep  to  leave  a  message. 


Massachusetts  Department  of  Educatic 

'Nutrition  Programs  &  Servict 

*350  Main  Street,  Maiden,  MA  02V 

(617)  388-3300  (Main    i 

,N  (below  are  listed  staff  extensionm 

'Make  note  of  our  new  name  &  new  addres  II 


Mary  Jo  CUTLER,  Administrator 498  r 

Lynn  BOSTON,  Secretary 4981 

Mary  DOUGLAS,  Secretary 499 1 


Nutrition  Education  &  Training 
Stephen  CAREY 


.479 


School  Nutrition  Programs 

Calls  re:  School  Food  Service,  Public,  Private, 

Residential  Schools,  Special  Milk  Programs 

Elizabeth  WALDRON,  Section  Head 489 

Mary  Ellen  McGREGGS 483 

Katie  MILLETT 480 

Gerri  PREDELLA 482 

Mary  PRAY,  Secretary 501 

Food  Distribution 

Calls  re:  Commodity  Foods,  Food  Order  Food 
Deliveries,  Participation  in  Food  Program,  TEFAP 
Program,  Emergency  Feeding 

Joanne  MORRISSEY,  Section  Head 504 

Mary  BYRNE  (Commodity  Orders) 471 

H.  Brad  GREEN   (State  IVs) 476 

Elena  DeMELIN 

(Warehouse  Inventory/Shipments) 477 

Karen  DONOVAN 

(Accts  Receivable/Commodity  Orders) 472 

Lois  Garrison  (Commodity  Orders) 470 

Sharon  PERFETTI  (Summer  Camps/CI 

Applications/Commodity  Processing 478 

Katie  REAR  DON  (The  Emergency  Food 

Assistance  Program/Food  Pantries) 475 


Program  Compliance  &  Technical  Assistance  Staff  (PCTAi 

William  CAHILL 465 

Martha  HERLIHY 474 

Sandra  HOLMES 466 

Susan  KNOLL 468 

SumanLUKE 467 

Margie  SOUSSLOFF 469 

Sally  TULLY 464 


New  Directions  is  funded  under  the  Nutrition  Education  am 
Training  Program,  Section  19,  Public  Law  95-166,  through 
grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  insures  equa 
employment/educational  opportunities  affirmative  action,  re 
gardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  age,  national  origin  or  sex 
compliance  with  Title  IV  and  Title  IX,  or  handicap  in  compli 
ance  with  Section  504. 


New  Directions 

Editor Stephen  Cart 

Lay  Out  &  Design Lynn    Bostol 

Administrator Mary  Jo  Cutk 

Section  Heads: 

School  Nutrition  Programs Elizabeth  Waldrol 

Food  Distribution Joanne  Morrisse] 

Special  Nutrition  Programs Donna  Hoop^ 


National  School  Lunch  Week  1993 

October  11-15, 1993 


It's  less  than  a  month 
away!  October  menus  are 
planned.  Did  you  consider 
using  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association's 
(ASFSA)  spotlight  menus 
during  National  School 
Lunch  Week  (NSLW)  Oc 
tober  11-15,  1993? 


The  two  menus,  published  in  the  February  1993  issue  of 
School  Food  Service  Journal  by  ASFSA.  make  excellent 
use  of  commodities,  even  citing  two  USDA  recipes.  They 
reflect  the  nutrition  standards  of  both  the  Meal  Pattern  and 
the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans. 

NSLW  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  promote  a  positive 
image  for  school  lunch.  Its  a  perfect  time  to  dress  up  the 
cafeteria  and  proudly  proclaim  the  benefits  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  -  especially  good  nutrition  for  all 
participants! 

In  addition  to  developing  the  school  lunch  week  menus, 


the  ASFSA  offers  many  suggestions  for  NSLW  activities 
in  it's  Journal  Issues,  starting  in  February  1993  Con- 
sider some  of  those  ideas  or  the  following: 

•The  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  and  the  Food 
Guide  Pyramid  provide  a  perfect  theme  for  NSLW 
promotions 

•  Use  posters  and  tray  mats  to  focus  on  individual 
guidelines  or  pyramid  segments  each  day. 

•  Set  up  a  cafeteria  display  explaining  the  Meal  Pattern 
to  students  and  faculty. 

•  Decorate  the  lunch  lines  and  seating  areas  with  self 
promotional  and  nutrition  oriented  posters. 

•  Many  of  us  claim  that  the  school  cafeteria  is  a  learning 
laboratory  to  promote  and  teach  good  nutrition.  If  you're 
not  already  doing  things  to  support  that  idea,  post  the 
meals  nutrient  analysis  on  bulletin  boards  at  the  point  of 
service.  That  way.  students,  faculty  and  administration 
can  learn  and  see  that  the  meals  you  serve  really  are 
lower  in  fat  and  sodium. 


Menu*  from  flSFSfl 
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Menu  1 


Lowfat  USDA  Burger  on  Whole  Wheat  Bun 

Oven-Ready  Potatoes 

Stack  of  Trimmings 

Fresh  Fruit  Choices 

or 

Canned  Fruit  in  Natural  Juice 

Oatmeal  Raisin  Cookie 

Lowfat  Milk 


1993  Menu  1  Analysis 


Calories 790 

Protein 32.4  g 

Carbohydrate 100.16  mg 

Fat 27  g 

Cholesterol 73  g 

Vitamin  A 1239.8  RE 

Vitamin  C 18.6  mg 


Riboflavin  1.08  mg 

Niacin 6.38  mg 

Iron 5.35   mg 

Calcium  347.97  mg 

Sodium 1049.5  mg 

Fiber 2.17  g 

Thiamin 0.5  mg 


Calories  from  fat:    31.5% 
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Menu  3 

Oven-Baked  Chicken 

Steamed  Rice  or  Pasta 
Fresh  Garden  Salad  with  Lowfat  Dressing 

or 

Fresh  Veggies  with  Lowfat  Dip 

Whole  Grain  Rolls 

Frozen  Fruit  Juice  Treats 

Lowfat  Milk 


1993  Menu  2  Analysis 


Calories 701 

Protein 30.82  g 

Carbohydrate 86.82  mg 

Fat 26. 4g 

Cholesterol 42  g 

Vitamin  A 5290.4  RE 

Vitamin  C 91.8  mg 


Riboflavin  1.2  mg 

Niacin 5.75  mg 

Iron 3.74  mg 

Calcium  358.78  mg 

Sodium 642.91  mg 

Fiber 1.16  g 

Thiamin  0.23  mg 


^ 


Calories  from  fat:    34% 


(Best  Practices  93  continued  from  Page  1) 

The  three  Massachusetts  Best  Practices  and  Northeast 
Regional  Award  nominees  are: 

Wilmington  Public  Schools 

for  Marketing  and  Increasing  Participation 
Submitted  by:  Anne  Quinn,  Director, 
School  Food  Service 
Wilmington  recognizes  that  marketing  its  school  food  ser- 
vice program  must  be  multifaceted  and  ongoing.  From  the 
first  day  of  school,  when  the  "biggest  restaurant  in  town"  was 
making  headlines,  Anne  Quinn  integrated  positive  media 
attention,  effective  communication  with  parents,  and  clever 
cafeteria  promotions  into  a  comprehensive,  continuous 
marketing  campaign. 

Chicopee  Public  Schools 

for  Nutrition  Education/Awareness 

Submitted  by:  Joanne  Lennon, 

Director  of  School  Cafeterias 

A  winner  for  the  second  straight  year,  Joanne  Lennon 
showed  that  Chicopee  won't  sit  on  it's  laurels.  This  year's 
entry  described  Chicopee's  after  school  nutrition  education 
program.  Overflow  participation  by  students  and  clear 
support  from  the  administration  is  overwhelming  evidence 
of  this  unique  nutrition  education  program's  success. 
Chicopee's  program  makes  the  cafeteria  a  real  learning 
laboratory  and  provides  an  invaluable  community  service 
as  well. 

Lawrence  Public  Schools 

for  Breakfast  Program  Expansion 

Submitted  by:  George  Carter, 

Director  of  Food  Service 

A  comprehensive  campaign  to  promote  the  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram resulted  in  a  net  increase  of  twelve  percent  overall  in 
seventeen  schools  in  just  one  month!  George  Carter 
demonstrated  that  with  effective  communication  and  hard 
work,  more  parents  and  students  recognize  the  benefits  of 
the  Breakfast  Program. 

Congratulations  to  the  State/Regional  winners  and  best  of 
luck  in  the  National  competition.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  announce  the  winners 
soon. 

Honorable  Mention!! 

Congratulations  are  due  also  for  the  following  Honorable 
Mention  entries.  These  school  districts  deserve  praise  for 
their  distinguished  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  school  meal 
programs.  They  are: 

Westfield  Public  Schools 

Patricia  Donahue  and  Maureen  Peschier 
for  "Marketing  and  Increasing  Participation" 

Greater  Lowell  Regional  Vocational  Technical  School 

Francis  Antonelli 
for  "Creativity  in  Menu  Planning" 


Blue  Hills  Regional  Technical  School 

Wilfred  Savoie 
for  "Innovative  Cafeteria  Practices" 

Tewksbury  Public  Schools 

Joan  Martin  Dey 
for  "Marketing  and  Increasing  Participation" 

Hull  Public  Schools 

Mary  Civetti 
for  "Marketing  and  Increasing  Participation" 

Methuen  Public  Schools 

George  Vining  and  Carol  Whitten 
for  "Marketing  and  Increasing  Participation" 

Tantasqua  Regional  Jr.  High  School 

Linda  Ostiguy 
for  "Marketing  and  Increasing  Participation" 

Many  thanks  to  all  who  made  the  effort  to  submit  a  nomina 
tion.  Your  efforts  and  successes  serve  to  improve  the  imag 
of  school  meal  programs  everywhere! 


************** 


Use  of  the 

Midland  Harvest 
Brand  Burger 

in  Child  Nutrition  Programs 

The  Nutrition  and  Technical  Services  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  (USDA)  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  recently  received  two  letters  from 
school  districts  requesting  use  of  the  Midland  Harvest 
Brand  Burger  in  a  reimbursable  meal.  The  school  districts 
liked  this  product  because  of  its  low  fat  content  and  had 
conducted  taste  tests  which  showed  the  product  to  be 
acceptable. 

The  Midland  Harvest  Brand  Burger  is  not  currently  ac- 
cepted for  use  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Programs  (CNP)  as  a 
meat  alternate  because  it  is  made  with  vegetable  protein. 
The  current  regulation  provides  for  use  of  vegetable 
protein  products  in  a  reimbursable  meal  only  when  pre- 
pared in  combination  with  raw  or  cooked  meat,  poultry,  or 
seafood.  The  regulation  states:  "The  quantity,  by  weight, 
of  the  fully  hydrated  vegetable  protein  product  must  not 
exceed  30  parts  to  70  parts  meat,  poultry  or  seafood  on  an 
uncooked  basis."  The  vegetable  protein  content  of  the 
Midland  Harvest  Brand  Burger  is  higher  than  the  30  parts 
maximum  replacement  level  required  in  the  regulation. 

USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  continues  to  monitor 
research  on  vegetable  protein  products  and  consults  with 
experts  on  protein  metabolism.  The  use  of  lower  fat  items 
in  the  CNPs  are  encouraged,  however,  the  Midland  Har- 
vest Brand  Burger  cannot  be  approved  by  the  USDA  at  this 
time  as  part  of  a  reimbursable  meal. 


(From  the  Director's  Desk  cont.  from  Page  1) 

initiative  of  the  last  school  year  was  the  development  of  a 

Cost  Control  Manual  for  school  food  service  personnel. 

Dorothy  Pannell,  a  nationally  recognized  expert  in  school 
food  service  management  designed  such  a  manual  for 
several  other  states.  She  was  hired  to  customize  the 
manual  for  Massachusetts.  Ms.  Pannell  met  with  a  focus 
group  consisting  of  school  food  service  directors,  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Education's  Nutrition  Program 
and  Services  staff  and  Dr  Patricia  Luoto  of  the  Stalker 
Institute.  Massachusetts'  School  Food  Service  Cost  Con- 
trol manual  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  School  districts 
will  benefit  most  from  the  use  of  the  manual  by  attending 
a  Stalker  Institute  Cost  Control  workshop.  At  the  work- 
shop, school  food  service  directors  will  learn  how  to  use 
the  manual  in  program  management  The  workshops  and 
the  manual  have  received  rave  reviews;  I  encourage  each 
of  you  to  participate  in  a  workshop  and  to  implement  the 
principles  presented. 

We  have  contracted  with  the  Stalker  Institute  to  develop  a 
five  week  menu  cycle  in  keeping  with  the  Dietary  Guide- 
lines. Many  school  districts  have  been  involved  in  the 
project.  Students  have  been  surveyed  to  determine  menu 
preferences ;  new  or  revised  menu  items  have  been  tested 
in  kitchens  and  cafeterias  across  the  state  School  food 
service  personnel  have  critiqued  proposed  menus.  The 
end  product  will  be  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort  and 
will  reflect  preferences  of  Massachusetts  children  and 
school  food  service  personnel.  The  menus  will  be  re- 
leased in  January.  Watch  for  further  information  on  this 
exciting  project. 

As  you  begin  the  school  year,  I  hope  you  will  reflect  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  year  and  consider  your  goals 
forthe  coming  year.  Begin  the  year  with  specific  ideas  and 
plans  for  better  serving  the  needs  of  Massachusetts 
children. 

I  wish  all  of  you  a  successful  and  productive  year.  I 
challenge  you  to  evaluate  your  programs  and  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  assure  that  you  are  providing 
the  best  possible  meals  to  the  children  you  serve. 


Sthool  Breakfast  Program 

Participation  on  the  rise  in  targeted  communities! 


School  Breakfast  Program  (SBP) 
participation  data  shows  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  quarter  Janu- 
ary through  March  1993  in  many 
of  the  sixteen  communities  tar- 
geted by  Massachusetts'  SBP 
Outreach  Campaign. 

Much  of  the  early  success  must  be  attributed  to  the  unique 
efforts  made  by  the  school  food  service  directors  and 
administrators  in  those  districts.  Some  of  those  inventive 
and  dogged  efforts  are  highlighted  here. 

Henry  Biagi,  Food  Service  Director  for  Somerville  Public 
Schools,  solicited  needed  support  from  school  officials  to 
kick  off  breakfast  "buffets"  in  twelve  schools.  Parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  local  officials  were  invited  to 
join  students  for  breakfast  at  school.  Variety,  many  items 
donated  by  vendors,  was  key  enticement  for  those  new 
participants  in  the  program.  Extraordinary  cooperation 
among  food  service  workers,  teachers,  and  administrators 
helped  insure  the  success  of  the  buffets.  Students  were 
brought  to  the  cafeterias  by  their  teachers  in  shifts  through- 
out the  morning.  Everyone,  including  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators, "pitched  in"  to  serve  the  students  and  clean  up. 
Because  of  those  cooperative  efforts,  participation  increased 
15%  after  three  months. 

Administration  support  was.  and  is,  the  key  ingredient  in 
solving  many  of  the  obstacles  associated  with  school  break- 
fast participation.  The  communities  of  Springfield  and 
Fitchburg  are  two  cases  in  point.  A  major  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  the  Breakfast  Program  is  the  district's  school  bus 
schedule.  In  order  for  many  children  to  eat  breakfast  at 
school,  they  must  arrive  early.  In  Springfield,  the  school 
district  piloted  a  program  coordinating  school  breakfast  with 
school  busing.  This  year,  two  schools  were  designated  as 
cluster  schools.  Children  walk  to  the  "cluster"  school,  eat 
breaklast,  and  then  are  bused  to  their  regular  schools.  The 
program  succeeded  in  reducing  busing  cost  (a  major  goal) 
and  increased  breakfast  participation.  An  additional  benefit 
-  attendance  increased  as  well.  A  third  school  will  become 
a  cluster  school  next  year. 

In  Fitchburg,  a  more  direct  approach  was  taken  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  bus  schedules.  A  new  bus  schedule,  requiring 
buses  to  arrive  20  minutes  before  classes  start,  will  be 
implemented.  This  solution  to  the  busing  obstacle,  more 
cafeteria  supervision  for  the  Fall,  and  increased  food  ser- 
vice worker  hours  next  year  are  expected  to  increase 
participation  beyond  the  improvement  this  past  year.  In- 
creased awareness,  new  menus,  and  new  menu  items,  all 
led  to  an  increase  of  22%  in  participation  in  1993! 

The  Outreach  campaign  certainly  increased  awareness 
about  the  Breakfast  Program  in  the  sixteen  target  commu- 
nities. None  of  the  observed  success,  however,  could  have 
taken  place  without  the  combined  efforts  of  the  food  service 
with  the  interest  and  support  of  school  officials. 


DIETHRV  GUIDELINES 
FOR  AMERICANS 

•Eat  a  variety  of  foods 

•Maintain  healthy  weight 

•Choose  a  diet  low  in  fat,  saturated  fat,  and  choles- 
terol 

•Choose  a  diet  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  grain  products 

•Use  sugars  only  in  moderation 

•Use  salt  and  sodium  only  in  moderation 

•  If  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  do  so  in 
moderation. 


Third  in  a  series  looking  at  the  Dietary  Guidelines. 

Use  sugars  only  in  moderation. 
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Americans  eat  sugars  in  many  forms  (see  below).  In  fact, 
we  consume  more  sugar  than  any  other  food  additive. 
Sugar  is  both  a  natural  component  of  most  plant  foods  and 
a  popular  additive  to  many  other  foods.  Sometimes  sugar 
is  used  in  food  as  a  preservative,  a  thickener,  or  to  aid  in 
baking.  Mostly,  sugar  is  added  because  of  its  "sweetness", 
that  taste  almost  everyone  likes. 

Sugars  and  many  foods  that  contain  them  in  larger  amounts 
supply  calories  but  are  limited  in  other  nutrients.  Referred 
to  as  "empty  calories",  sugary  foods,  when  eaten  in  excess, 
can  contribute  to  obesity  and  tooth  decay.  Thus,  they 
should  be  used  in  moderation  by  most  healthy  people  and 
sparingly,  by  people  with  low  calorie  needs. 

Sugars  and  starches  -  which  break  down  into  sugars  -  are 
natural  components  of  milk,  fruits,  vegetables  and  grain 
products.  A  well  balanced  diet  contains  all  these  foods  so 
it  is  important  to  eat  foods  with  added  sugars  in  moderation. 
To  help  cut  down  your  intake  of  sugar,  it  helps  to  recognize 
the  many  names  for  sugar,  and  to  read  food  labels  carefully 
for  hidden  sources  of  sugar. 

Because  of  our  collective  sweet  tooth,  food  manufacturers 
entice  us  into  buying  their  products  by  adding  sugar.  Candy, 
jellies,  and  desserts  are  pretty  obvious  examples,  but 
ketchup,  salad  dressings,  luncheon  meats,  and  many  other 
"non-sweet"  foods  have  plenty  of  sugar  added.  So  check 
the  food  label  if  you  are  moderating  your  sugar  intake. 

Below  is  a  list  of  common  "sugars"  added  to  foods.  Read 
this  list,  then  look  at  the  "food  label"  that  follows.  How  many 
forms  of  sugar  do  you  recognize?  Food  labels  sometimes 
hide  the  fact  that  the  food  is  high  in  sugar  by  listing  the  sugar 
by  different  names.  So  be  careful  and  read  the  whole  label. 
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COMMON  SUGRRS 


Check  food  labels  for  these  common 
types  of  "sugar."  (When  manufactur- 
ers list  "sugar,"  they  are  referring  to 
sucrose  only.) 

Sucrose  is  common  table  sugar  -  re- 
fined, raw,  turbinado,  brown,  molasses 
and  powdered. 

Lactose  or  "milk"  sugar  occurs  naturally  in 
milk  products. 

Total  invert  sugar  is  a  mixture  of  glucose  and 
fructose  sold  only  in  liquid  form. 
Fructose,  (or  levulose)  in  its  natural  state  is  the 
"sugar"  found  in  fresh  fruit  and  honey;  it  is  also 
made  commercially  from  corn  sugar. 
Corn  syrup  is  produced  by  the  action  of  enzymes  or 
acids  in  cornstarch.    (High  fructose  corn  syrup  is 
derived  from  corn.) 
Dextrose  (or  glucose),  is  also  known  as  "blood"  sugar.  Al ! 
carbohydrates  in  the  body  break  down  into  glucose. 
Maltose,  is  manufactured  from  starch. 
Sorbitol,  mannitol,  malitol  and  xylitol  are  actually  "sweet' . 
alcohols  or  polyols.    They  occur  naturally  in  fruit  but  are; 
commercially  produced  from  such  sources  as  dextrose. 
Honey,  molasses,  and  fruit  juice  concentrates  give  the! 
consumer  a  sense  of  "natural"  or  "healthy"  but  to  the  body 
are  just  "sugars". 
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Understanding 
the  Ingredient  LabeL 
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INGREDIENTS:  Bleached  flour,  sugar,  par- 
tially hydrogenated  vegetable  short- 
ening, dextrose,  water,  corn  syrup, 
carob,  whey  blend,  cornstarch,  salt, 
sodium  bicarbonate,  lecithin,  artifi- 
cial flavorings,  and  artificial  colors. 


This  product  contains 
three  different  added 
sugars:  sugar,  dex- 
trose, and  corn  syrup. 

Notice  that  these  sug- 
ars are  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  ingre- 
dients on  the  label.  This 
indicates  that  this  prod- 
uct is  probably  high  in 
sugar. 


The  only  significant  health  problems  sugar  has  an  impact 
on  are  obesity  and  tooth  decay.  Sugar  does  no!  cause 
diabetes,  but  obesity  is  a  majorfactorinthe  most  common 
type  of  diabetes.  Remember  -  Use  sugars  sparingly  if 
your  calorie  needs  are  low,  and  in  moderation  if  your 
weight  is  no! a  problem.  To  defend  against  cavities,  avoid 
frequent  snacks  of  sugary  foods  (the  longer  sugar  is  in  the . 
mouth,  the  greater  the  risk  of  tooth  decay)  and.  of  course, 
brush  and  floss  your  teeth  regularly. 


References: 

"Nutrition  and  Your  Health":  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans",  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  232,  Hu- 
man Nutrition  Information  Service.  1990. 

The  Healthy  EDGE,  Bourdon,  G.,  The  American  School 
Food  Service  Association,  1992. 

KopyKit  Reproducible  Resources.  No.  1001.069,  Par- 
lay International,  1990. 


'Use  salt  and  sodium  only  in  moderation.     J 

Salt  is  the  primary  source  of  sodium  in  our  diets.  Often  our 
salt/sodium  intakes  are  complicated  by  the  hidden  salt 
added  to  the  processed  and  manufactured  foods  we  eat. 
The  following  article  sheds  some  light  on  the  impact  of  salt/ 
sodium  in  our  diets. 

SODIUM:    H  Little  Goes  H  Long  Way! 

Sodium  is  a  mineral  that  is  essential  for  food  health.  You 
must  have  a  balance  of  sodium  and  water  in  your  body 
fluids  and  tissues  at  all  times.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us  eat 
far  more  sodium  than  we  need  -  a  little  sodium  goes  a  long 
way. 


How  Much  Sodium 

According  to  the  National  Research  Council 
1100  to  3300  milligrams  of  sodium  daily  is 
enough.  However,  Americans  consume  2-6 
times  that  amount!  The  sodium  content  of 
natural  foods  is  quite  low,  but  when  salt  is 
added  to  processed  food,  the  sodium  content 
rises  dramatically.  Sodium  is  also  used  as  an 
additive  in  foods  and  drugs.  Salt  is  40%  sodium 
and  the  rest  of  the  compound  is  chloride.  There 
are  approximately  2000  mg.  sodium  in  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt 


Effects  of  Too  Much  Sodium 

Salty  foods  make  you  thirsty  because  sodium  added  to  the 
body  requires  extra  water  for  dilution.  When  you  sweat  you 
lose  water.  The  increased  concentration  of  sodium  in  the 
blood  also  stimulates  thirst.  Unless  the  proper  concentra- 
tion of  sodium  is  maintained,  health  can  be  affected. 

If  the  body  cannot  get  rid  of  excess  sodium  because  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  circulatory  system  or  kidneys,  it 
accumulates  in  the  body  along  with  excess  fluids.  This 
results  in  edema,  or  a  swelling  of  the  tissues. 


FDA  Approved  Sodium  Labeling 

Sodium-free Less  than  5  mg.  sodium  per  serving 

Very  low  sodium No  more  than  35  mg.  per  serving 

Low  sodium No  more  than  140  mg.  per  serving 

Reduced  sodium Sodium  reduced  at  least  75% 

(Label  to  show  before  &  after  sodium  levels) 


Side  Effects  of  Sodium 

Hypertension  or  high  blood  pressure  is  a  major  risk  factor  for 
heart  disease  and  stroke.  Individuals  with  hypertension 
often  need  to  reduce  sodium  in  their  diet  as  part  of  good 
blood  pressure  management.  The  direct  link  between  high 
sodium  intake  causing  hypertension  is  not  definitive.  It  is  felt 
that  some  individuals  may  be  salt-sensitive  and  a  high 
sodium  intake  for  them  could  increase  their  chances  of 
developing  high  blood  pressure.  Other  people  seem  to 
tolerate  high  levels  of  sodium  with  no  effect.  At  the  present 
there  is  no  test  to  determine  who  is  salt-sensitive.  Therefore, 
prudent  use  of  salt  is  advised. 

Reading  Labels  to  Sodium 

You  may  be  getting  excess  sodium  without  using  the  salt 
shaker.  Ninety  percent  of  all  processed  foods  contain 
sodium.  In  reading  labels  watch  for  the  words  "sodium"  or 
the  symbol  "Na"  and  eat  these  foods  moderately.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  liking  salty  foods  is  an  acquired  taste 
or  habit  that  can  be  changed.  When  reducing  salt  and  high 
sodium  foods,  it  will  take  the  taste  buds  2-3  months  to 
readjust  to  the  new  sodium  level.  So  be  patient!  You  will 
eventually  like  less  sodium 
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To  Moderate  Use  of 
Salt  &  Sodium 

UJhen  planning  meals,  consider  that: 


♦  Fresh  and  plain  frozen  vegetables  prepared  with- 
out salt  are  lower  in  sodium  than  canned  ones. 

♦  Cereals,  pasta,  and  rice  cooked  without  salt  are 
lower  in  sodium  than  ready-to-eat  cereals. 

♦  Milk  and  yogurt  are  lower  in  sodium  than  most 
cheeses. 

♦  Fresh  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  are  lower  in  sodium 
than  most  canned  and  processed  ones. 

♦  Most  frozen  dinners  and  combination  dishes, 
packaged  mixes,  canned  soups,  and  salad  dress- 
ings contain  a  considerable  amount  of  sodium. 
So  do  condiments,  such  as  soy  and  other  sauces, 
pickles,  olives,  catsup,  and  mustard. 

♦  Use  salted  snacks,  such  as  chips,  crackers, 
pretzels,  and  nuts,  sparingly. 

♦  Check  labels  for  the  amount  of  sodium  in  foods. 
Choose  those  lower  in  sodium  most  of  the  time. 
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//you  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
do  so  in  moderation! 


J 


The  following  reflects  the  USDA/US- 
DHHS  position  on  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  by  adults,  as  published  in  the 
Dietary  Guidelines  educational  mate- 
rials. 

Alcoholic  beverages  supply  calories 
but  little  or  no  nutrients.  Drinking  them 
has  no  net  health  benefit,  is  linked  with 
many  health  problems,  is  the  cause  of 
many  accidents,  and  can  lead  to  ad- 
diction. Their  consumption  is  not  rec- 
ommended. If  adults  elect  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
they  should  consume  them  in  moderate  amounts. 

Some  people  should  not  drink  alcoholic  beverages: 

•Women  who  are  pregnant  or  trying  to  conceive.  Major 
birth  defects  have  been  attributed  to  heavy  drinking  by  the 
mother  while  pregnant.  Women  who  are  pregnant  or  trying 
to  conceive  should  not  drink  alcoholic  beverages.  However, 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  an  occasional  drink  is 
harmful. 

•Individuals  who  plan  to  drive  or  engage  in  other  activi- 
ties that  require  attention  or  skill.  Most  people  retain 
some  alcohol  in  the  blood  3  to  5  hours  after  even  moderate 
drinking. 

•  Individuals  using  medicines,  even  over-the-counter 
kinds.  Alcohol  may  affect  the  benefits  or  toxicity  of  medi- 
cines. Also,  some  medicines  may  increase  blood  alcohol 
levels  or  increase  alcohol's  adverse  effect  on  the  brain. 

•Individuals  who  cannot  keep  their  drinking  moderate. 

This  is  a  special  concern  for  recovering  alcoholics  and 
people  whose  family  members  have  alcohol  problems. 

•  Children  and  adolescents.  Use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
by  children  and  adolescents  involves  risks  to  health  and 
other  serious  problems. 

Heavy  drinkers  are  often  malnourished  because  of  low  food 
intake  and  poor  absorption  of  nutrients  by  the  body.  Too 
much  alcohol  may  cause  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  inflammation 
of  the  pancreas,  to  the  brain  and  heart,  and  increased  risk 
for  many  cancers. 

Some  studies  have  suggested  that  moderate  drinking  is 
linked  to  lower  risk  for  heart  attacks.  However,  drinking  is 
also  linked  to  higher  risk  for  high  blood  pressure  and 
hemorrhagic  stroke. 

Advice  for  today:  If  you  drink  alcoholic  beverages,  do  so 
in  moderation;  and  don't  drive. 


What's  Moderate  Drinking? 

Women: No  more  than  1  drink  a  day. 

Men: No  more  than  2  drinks  a  day. 

Count  as  a  drink:  (12  ounces  of  regular  beer,  5  ounces 
of  wine,  or1  1/2  ounces  of  distilled  spirits  (80  proof) 


Proposed  State  Process- 
ing Regulations  Published 

USDA  issued  proposed  regulation  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  May  25,  1993.  In  summary,  the 
proposed  regulations  address: 

1 .  Time  frames  for  processors  to  pay  refunds  to 
recipient  agencies. 

2.  Requirements  for  distributors  to  state  the 
amount  of  the  discount  or  refund  due  on  the 
sales  invoice  to  recipient  agencies. 

3.  Definition  of  Food  Service  Management  Com- 
panies for  processing  agreement  requirements. 

4.  Policy  on  fee  for  service  processing. 

5.  Allowable  alternative  value  pass  through  sys- 
tems. 

6.  Policy  on  substitution  of  commercially  pur- 
chased foods  for  donated  foods. 

7.  Consistency  of  state  and  National  Commodity 
Processing  Program  regulations. 

8.  Paper  work  reduction  and  standardization  of 
processing  agreement  documents. 


Contact  Joanne  Morrissey  at  (617)  388-3300 
x504  if  you  need  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Register  or 
if  you  have  any  questions. 


Managing  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  to  Teach  Healthg 

Food  Practices 
Personnel  That  Make  tt  Difference 

fl  National  Satellite  Seminar 

Presented  by: 

The  National  Food  Seruice  Management  Institute 

The  Uniuersity  of  Mississippi 

October  7,  1993 

Participate  in  the  fifth  of  a  six-part  series  on  Managing 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  to  promote  healthy  food  prac- 
tices. Learn  how  every  member  of  your  Child  Nutrition 
team  can  really  make  a  dif- 
ference in  promoting  and 
teaching  healthy  food  prac- 
tices. 

Approved  for  one  hour  of 
ASFSA  Certification  credit 
application  made  for  ADA 
and  AHEA  continuing  edu- 
cation credit. 

For  Program  time  and 

nearest  location,  contact 

Stephen  Carey  @  (617)  388-3300x479 
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The  House  Saves  Whole  Milk  Rule 

On  June  29.  1993,  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
overwhelmingly  voted  not  to  lift  the  requirement  that 
school  lunch  programs  offer  whole  milk. 

The  vote  wasn't  even  close .  at  292  - 1 37  against  eliminat- 
ing the  whole  milk  requirement  in  meeting  meal  pattern 
requirements.  It  was  felt  that  this  issue  should  not  be 
considered  as  part  of  budget  legislation:  rather,  it  should 
be  addressed  within  reauthorization  or  other  program 
legislation. 

The  requirement  (to  offer  students  whole  milk)  leaves  the 
choice  of  which  milk  to  drink  with  lunch  up  to  the  student. 
School  Food  Authorities,  pressed  by  many  to  reduce  the 
fat  in  school  meals,  should  use  education  to  encourage 
their  students  to  make  lowfat  milk  choices. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  fat  content  of  various  kinds 
of  milk: 


Nutrients.  8  oz.' 


Whole  milk 

2%  Low  Fat 

1%  Low  Fat 

1%  Chocolate  LowFat 

Skim 


Calories 
gm 


150 
121 
102 
158 
86 


Carbs 
gm 


11.4 
11.7 
11.7 
26.1 
11.9 


Protein 
gm 


8 

8.1 

8 

8.1 

8.4 


Fat 
gm 


8.2 
4.7 
2.6 
2.5 
0.4 


Calcium 
gm 


291 
297 
300 
287 
302 


Based  on  the  chart  above,  the  difference  in  the  fat  content 
between  whole  milk  and  1%  lowfat  (or  chocolate)  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  one  (1)  teaspoon  of  butter! 

Nutrition  Education  Suggestion:  Display  the  nutrient 
data  at  point  of  sale  alongside  posters  encouraging 
students  to  follow  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans. 

'Data  Source 

Pennington,  Jean,  Food  Values  of  Portions  Commonly  Used, 
Fifteenth  Edition,  1989. 


WANTED!!! 

Food  Slicer  (preferably  automatic) 

& 

Dough  Cutter/Press 

Please  contact  Lisa  Larkey-Martins,  Mansfield  Pub- 
lic Schools  @  508-339-1067. 


Q  POLICY^ 


National  School  Lunch  &  Breakfast  Program 
Reimbursement  Rates 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  the 
reimbursement  rates  for  School  Food  Service  Programs 
effective  July  1 .  1993  to  June  30.  1994. 


Nat'l. 
School  Lunch 

State 
Share 

Fed.  Share 

Total 

All  Lunches 
(Paid,  Free, 
Reduced 
price) 

.0700      + 

.1650 

.2350 

Reduced  Pnce 
Lunch 

.0700      + 

.1650     +    1.1600 

1 .3950 

Free  Lunch 

.0700      + 

.1650  +  1.5600 

1 .7950 

School  Systems  in  which  60%  or  more  of  the  lunches  served 
in  1991-1992  were  free  or  reduced  price  will  receive  an 
additional  2  cents  for  all  reimbursable  lunches.  The  maxi- 
mum charge  for  a  reduced  price  lunch  is  40  cents. 


School 
Breakfast 

Paid  Breakfast 
Reduced  Price  Breakfast 
Free  Breakfast 


Maximum 
New  Rates 

.1900 
.6600 
.9600 


Severe 
Need 


Severe  need  breakfast  is  defined  as  a 

school  in  which  40%  of  lunches  served 

in  1991-1992  were  free  or  reduced 

price  and  for  which  the  regular 

breakfast  reimbursement  is 

insufficient  to  cover  the  cost 

of  the  School  Breakfast 

Program.  Schools  must 

provide  documentation 

of  these  costs    The  maximum 

charge  for  a  reduced  price  breakfast  is  30  cents. 

Meal  Pricing  Guidelines 

In  pricing  paid  student  meals,  charges  should  not  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  preparing  the  meals  less  the  Federal  and 
State  reimbursement  rounded  off  to  the  next  highest  mul- 
tiple of  5  cents. 

Adult  meal  charges  must  be  priced  to  at  least  cover  the 
actual  cost  of  preparing  and  serving  the  meal.  In  addition, 
adults  must  be  charged  the  State  meals  tax. 

The  commodity  reimbursement  rate  per  lunch  served  is  .14. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  the  School  Nutri- 
tion  Programs  section  at  (617)  388-3300  x501 . 


No  Baloney! 
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The  School  Menu  Preference  Survey 
of  Massachusetts  Students 

iVfiat  your  customers  are  saying  about  the  food  they 
(ike  ...(or don't)! 


What  S HOI    • 

Chicken  Nuggets/Pattie  • 
Pizza  * 

Spaghetti  * 

Lasagna 
Meatball  subs 
Tacos 
Ravioli 
Salad  Bars 
Deli  Bars 


NOT 


What  5 

Beef  Stew 

Sloppy  Joes 

Chili 

Ham&  cheese 
Sandwiches 

Bologna 

Salisbury  Steak 


As  part  of  its  project  to  develop  a  menu  that  meets  the 
Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans,  the  John  Stalker  Institute 
surveyed  fourth,  seventh,  and  eleventh  graders  across 
Massachusetts.  Students  were  asked  to  rate  twenty-five 
entrees  chosen  from  local  school  menus  in  a  formal  School 
Menu  Preference  Survey. 

The  objectives  of  the  survey  were  to  identify  menu  items  that 
students  like  and  dislike,  and  then  consider  whether  or  not 
gender  or  community  type  (suburban,  urban,  or  rural)  made 
a  difference.  In  addition,  secondary  students  were  asked 
about  their  preference  for  "food  bars"  (i.e.,  salad,  deli,  taco, 
potato,  and  pasta  bars).  Students  were  also  asked  about 
the  frequency  of  eating  school  lunch. 

The  results  indicated  that  community  type  (suburban  vs. 
urban  vs.  rural)  had  no  bearing  on  preference,  but  both  age 
group  (elementary  vs.  secondary)  and  genderdid.  Chicken 
nuggets  and  patties,  pizza,  spaghetti,  and  lasagna  were 


entrees  liked  by  all  students.   On  the  other  hand,  bee 
stew,  sloppy  Joes, 
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Chicken  nuggets  and 
patties,  pizza,  spaghetti, 
and  lasagna  were  entrees 
liked  by  all  students 


chili,  ham  & 
cheese  sand- 
wiches, bologna, 
and  Salisbury 
steaks  were  dis- 
liked by  all  stu- 
dents. Meatball 
subs  and  tacos 

were  popular  with     ^-  -^ 

all  students,  ex- 
cept high  school  females.  High  school  females  dislike 
beef  entrees  far  more  than  males.  Elementary  schoo 
students  showed  a  stronger  preference  for  hot  dogs 
hamburgers,  cheeseburgers,  and  macaroni  and  cheese 
than  secondary  students.  Ravioli  was  popular  wrtt 
everyone  but  high  school  males.  Salad  bars  and  deli  ban 
were  the  preferred  food  bars  with  secondary  students. 

The  Menu  Preference  Survey  is  a  significant  part  of  the 
project  to  develop  a  menu  to  meet  the  Dietary  Guidelines 
The  information  collected  is  very  useful  in  realistic  mem 
planning.  Success  of  a  new  menu,  especially  one  thai 
considers  the  Dietary  Guidelines  and  is  "good  for  you" 
much  more  likely  when  customers  preferences  are  care- 
fully considered.  School  Food  Service  Directors  shal 
have  the  confidence  of  knowing  that  student  preferenc 
was  a  prime  consideration  in  the  project  and  that  the 
menu  to  meet  the  Dietary  Guidelines  is  marketable 


H******  REMINDER  ****** 

"^   Fall  Training  1993 
for 
School  Food  Service  Administrators 


SPONSORED  BY 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 

Nutrition  Programs  &  Services 


* 


DATES  &  LOCATIONS 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1993 
Andover  Ramada  Rolling  Green.  Andover 

Thursday,  September  23,  1993 
Comfort  Inn.  Chicopee 

Monday,  September  27,  1993 
Holiday  Inn.  Mansfield 


* 


% 


Tuesday,  September  28,  1993 

Sheraton  Leominster  Inn  &  Conference  Center 

Leominster 
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COST  EFFECTIUENESS 

WORKSHOP 


It's  not  too  late  to  register  for  the  John  C.  Stalker 
Institute's  Cost  Effectiveness  Workshop  scheduled  on 
consecutive  Wednesdays,  December  1  and  8,  1993. 

This  highly  successful  workshop  has  been  conducted 
on  two  previous  occasions  and  participant  evaluations 
have  been  overwhelmingly  positive  The  workshop  is 
designed  for  the  director/business  manager/adminis- 
trator who  could  benefit  from  information  on  the  use  of 
financial  records,  budgeting,  and  cost  control  proce- 
dures (inventory,  productivity).  The  workshop  reviews 
the  new  Cost  Control  Manual  developed  for  Massachu- 
setts through  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Stalker  Institute. 

Ten  ASFSAcredits  have  been  requested forthis  course. 

Instructor:       Dr.  Patricia  K.  Luoto,  R.D 
Cost:  $40.00 

Location.        Framingham  State  College 
100  State  Street 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

Time:  9:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Dates:  Wednesdays.  December  1  and  8,  1993 

The  registration  deadline  is  November  1 , 1 993.  Please 
contact  Dr.  Luoto  of  the  Stalker  Institute  @  508-626- 
4759  if  you  did  not  receive  a  registration  form. 


6- 

Watch  your  mail  for  details  on  the 
MSFSA  Annual  State  Conference  on 
October  21-22, 1993.  The  Stalker 
Institute  will  be  offering  a  program  for 
\sr  managers  and  assistants  on  Friday 

afternoon  on  personnel  management    ft'vfe' 


Customized  courses  in  the  areas  of  food  prepara- 
tion and  supervisory  management  techniques  can 
be  arranged  for  your  staff .  'Mease  caii'Dr.  'Patricia 
Luoto  at  508-626-4759  to  discuss  details. 


it 


Stalker  Notes 


j 


One  of  the  unique  \f  advantages  of  the  John 
Stalker  Institute  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  is  that 
several  of  the  workshop  or  training  courses  offered  to 
food  service  workers  and  managers  can  be  customized 
and/or  offered  on  your  site.  Courses  such  as  Principles 
of  Food  Preparation  and  Supervising  Management 
Techniques  can  be  taken  "on  the  road".  Of  course, 
there  are  limitations  and  restrictions.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Dr.  Patricia  Luoto,  Director  of 
the  Institute,  at  (508)  626-4759;  or  write  to  her  at  the 
John  Stalker  Institute,  Framingham  State  College,  1 00 
State  Street.  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


CREDITING  TACOS 

(The  use  of  Nacho  chips  as  a  Bread  Alternate  is  NOT 

allowed) 
DON'T  GET  CAUGHT  IN  THE  NACHO 

TRAP! 

The  Food  Buying  Guide  for  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
specifies  that  only  taco  shells  (whole  or  pieces)  may  be 
credited  as  a  bread/bread  alternate  in  meeting  meal 
pattern  requirements  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  Taco  chips  (nachos,  tortilla  chips,  corn  chips, 
doritos,  etc.)  are  considered  snack  products  only. 


CN  Labels  for  Golden  Plat- 
ter Food,  Inc.  Rescinded 


As  of  March  31 ,  1993,  the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service  of  USDA  has  rescinded  all  Child  Nutrition  (CN) 
labeling  programs  for  Golden  Platter  Foods,  Inc.  The 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  has,  in  turn,  rescinded  CN 
labels  approved  for  the 
following  products: 


C_NJ 

002302 


002306 
020247 
020250 


Product 
Breaded 
Chicken 
Breast  Pattie 
Nuggett 


Breaded 

Chicken  Breast  Pattie 


Fully  Cooked  Breaded  White  Chicken 
Pattie  Nuggett 

Fully  Cooked  White  Chicken  Pattie 


If  you  use  such  products,  or  otherwise  have  questions 
concerning  this  notice,  please  contact  School  Nutrition 
Programs  @  (617)  388-3300  x501. 


II 


1993  Donated 

r-m    M     —  Food 

^^m       Preference 

Suruey 
Results 

■■■■■■■■■        Last  Spring,  a  Donated  Food 
_  _  I  ■  ■        Preference  Survey  form  was 

sent  to  all  recipients  of  USDA 
donated  foods.  Over  three  hundred  School  Food  Authorities 
completed  and  returned  the  survey.  Nutrition  Programs  and 
Services  analyzed  the  responses  from  a  random  sample  for 
reporting  to  USDA.  Schools  were  asked  to  rate  each  com- 
modity and  points  were  assigned  to  the  ratings;  three  points 
for  highly  acceptable  foods,  2  points  for  acceptable  foods  and 
one  point  for  un-acceptable  foods.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  point  rating  for  each  commodity.  The  foods  are 
ranked  in  order  from  most  acceptable  to  least  acceptable. 

2.84  PEACHES.  CLING,  SLICED  6/10 

2.83  CHICKEN  ,  FRZ,  BREADED 

2.81  MIXED  FRUIT,  CND  6/10 

2.78  CHEESE,  PROCESS  6/5# 

2.78  TURKEY  ROASTS,  FRZ  4/8- 12# 

2.78  PEACHES.  CLING,  DICED.  6/10 

2  76  APPLESAUCE,  CND  6/10 

2.76  POTATO,  OVEN  FRY  30# 

2.76  TOMATOES,  CRUSHED  6/10 

2.75  PEACHES,  CLING,  CND  6/10 

2.74  PINEAPPLE  CHUNKS,  6/10 

2.74  CORN.  CND  6/10 

2.73  PEARS,  CND  6/10 

2.73  PINEAPPLE  TIDBITS,  6/10 

2.73  POTATO  ROUNDS,  FRZ  6/5 

2  73  CORfl-EROZEN  30# 

2.71  MACARONI  20#  CTN 

2.71  CHEESE,  MOZZARELLA  40# 

2.71  APPLES,  FRESH  40# 

2.71  SPAGHETTI,  ENRICHED  20#  CTN 

2.70  BUTTER  36/1  # 

2.69  PEARS.  DICED,  6/10 

2  69  TUNA,  CND  66.5  OZ 

2.66  PEANUT  BUTTER,  CND  6/10 

2.66  APPLE  SLICES,  CND  6/10 

2  66  PEARS,  SLICED,  6/10 

2.65  MACARONI,  SPIRAL,  20#  CTN 

2.64  BEANS,  GREEN,  CND  6/10 

2.63  BEEF,  FRZ,  GROUND  36# 

2.63  TOMATO  SAUCE,  6/10 

2  60  STRAWBERRIES,  FRZ,  30# 

2.60  FLOUR.  AP  5/10 

2  56  PEAS,  GREEN,   FRZ  30# 

2.56  BEEF  PATTIES,  FRZ  36# 

2  56  CHEESE,  CHEDDAR,  WHITE  40# 

2.56  BEANS,  GREEN,  FRZ.  30# 

2.56  OIL,  VEGETABLE  6/1  GALS 

2  53  TOMATOES,  CND  6/10 

2  53  VEG  MIXED  FRZ.  30# 

2  51  BEEF  PATTIES,  EXTRA  LEAN  36# 

2.50  TOMATO  PASTE,  CND  6/10 

2  48  BLUEBERRIES,  FRZ  30# 

2  41  HAM.  FRZ,  COOKED.  BONELESS  40# 

2  40  PEARS,   FRESH,  D'ANJOU  45# 

2  40  POTATO.  DEHYDRATED  6/5# 

2  40  MILK,  NFD50# 

2  39  GRAPE  JUICE,  CND.  12/46 

2  33  RAISINS.    144/1.33  OZ 

2.33  OATS,  ROLLED  12/3 

2  31  PEAS,  GREEN,   CND  6/10 


2  28  EGGS.  FRZ  WHOLE,  6/5# 

2.25  WALNUTS,  ENGLISH  30# 

2  24  SHORTENING,  VEGETABLE  12/3 

2.23  TURKEY,  FRZ,  GROUND  4/1 0# 
2  19  CHICKEN,  FRZ  QUARTERS 
2.19  TURKEY.  FRZ,  WHOLE 

2.18  RICE.  MILLED,  LONG  GRAIN  25# 

2.16  RICE,  MILLED  25# 

2.15  RAISINS,  30# 

2  13  BEANS,  VEGETARIAN  6/10# 

2  08  FLOUR,   BREAD,  5/10 

2  05  CHICKEN,  THIGH/DRUMS 

2.05  PEACHES,  FREESTONE,  FRZ  20# 

2.04  CHICKEN,  LEG  QTRS,  40# 

2.04  PEANUTS  ROASTED,  CND  6/10 

2  03  PORK,  FRZ  ,  GRND  36# 

2  00  BEEF  PATTIES,  W/VPP  36# 

1 .93  CHERRIES,  FROZEN  30# 

1  88  APRICOTS,  CND  6/10 

185  OATS,  ROLLED  50# 

1 .83  CHICKEN,  FRZ,  COOKED,  DICED 

1.78  PEANUT  GRANULES,  CND  6/10 

1  70  ASPARAGUS,  CND  24/303 

1 .68  SWEET  POTATO  ,  SYRUP  6/10 

1.68  FLOUR,  WHOLE  WHEAT  5/10 

1.66  DATE  PIECES  30# 

1.65  CORN  MEAL  10/5 

1 .63  BEEF,  CND,  W/NJ  24/29  OZ. 

1 .61  ALMOND,  SLIVERS,  25# 

1.61  PORK,  CND,  N.J.24/290Z 

1.59  ALMOND  BUTTER  6/#10 

1.43  PRUNES,  PITTED  25# 

1.43  CORN  MEAL,  5/1 0# 

1 .40  TURKEY,  FRZ,  GROUND,  BURGER  36# 

1.39  BEANS,  CND,  REFRIED  6/10 

139  BEANS,  DRY,  CND,  RED  KIDNEY  6/10 

1.35  PLUMS,  CND,  PITTED  6/10 

1 .34  SWEET  POTATOES,  MASHED  6/10 

1.24  PLUMS,  CND,  PURPLE  6/10 


USDA  Changes  Frankfurter  Crediting 
Policy    

USDA's  current  policy 
of  allowing  ounce  per 
ounce  credit  for  frank- 
furters containing  no 
binders  or  extenders 
has  been  extended  to 
include  frankfurters  containing  fortified  vegetable 
protein  products  (VPP)  within  specified  limits.  These 
limits,  specifically,  are  3.5  percent  for  soy  flours  and  soy 
protein  concentrates,  and  2.0  percent  for  isolated  soy 
protein.  No  other  binders  or  extenders  may  be  used 
conjunction  with  the  soy  products  to  receive  ounce  per 
ounce  crediting.  The  fortified  VPP  used  must  meet  the 
minimum  nutrient  requirements  as  stated  in  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  regulations.  The  ingredient  statement 
of  the  frankfurter  must  reflect  the  common  and  usual 
name  "vegetable  protein  product"  and  the  ingredients, 
including  fortifications,  must  be  sublisted. 

This  change  should  allow  frankfurters  which  may  be 
lower  in  fat  content  to  be  marketed  to  schools,  while 
asking  the  nutrition  integrity  of  the  VPP  which  will  replace 
a  portion  of  the  meat  in  the  frankfurter. 
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